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N° a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, but a book 
that, after describing the tactical functions of the organic and attached units of the infantry battalion 
and of the supporting arms, takes the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes 
the special missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of attack and defense. 
Every phase of the battalion's activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 battlefield situations, de- 


rived from years of research into the combat experiences of American, British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” “where,” 
and “how” of the infantry battalion. They will find it within the covers of this book which is a new departure 
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[he times are uneasy. Only lately war's red shadow 
fell straight across Europe while the whole world caught 
its breath expecting the entire continent to blaze into 
war—a war that might mark the end of European civili- 
zation. A sigh came when the crisis passed; but the re- 
lief was only temporary. For we are far from the pl: acidity 
of the Nineteenth Century. Today all the world 1S 
feverishly arming; powers have grouped, oriented, and 
aligned themselves, developed converging policies, and 
are pushing on to the day of final reckoning. War is not 
so tar away. 

On this future day, unless a miracle intervenes, naked 
force will be unleashed, and the end no one can foresee. 
We in the United States are like a people who have had 
warnings of a hurricane. It may not strike us, but we 
cannot wait until the last moment before preparing. 
Recently Europe § gave us a grim lesson ot the futility ot 
such a policy. Money will not bring immediate delivery 
of the mechanisms of war or the trained soldiery to 
manipulate them. Without these things a nation, no 
matter what its wealth, is impotent in a harsh world. 

But what is this army that will fight the future war, 
one may ask? That is not possib sle to say precisely, tot 
a modern army has no prototype. It is unique. It is an 
outgrowth ot the people, stamped with the ideolog, ot 
the times. Ihe mechanistic world of which it is a part 
roars along engulfing the protessional soldier under a 
cataract of machines. that he strives to convert to war. 
Never in all the world’s history has the like of the present 
culture developed, never has the soldier a more complex 
or perplexing task. He must look at the present and 
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strive to penetrate the future. The study ot the distant 
past 1S futile; the answer 1s not there. Nothing is suret 
than the army of tomorrow will differ vastly from the 
army of yesterday——or today. 


Today, we do not know what new weapon or device 
our high- speed industrial society will evolve that can be 
converted into a potent instrument of war. In 1goo who 
coulc | ever predict the modern radio, the automobile, the 
tank, the warplane? Even now, so rapid has been their 
development, we cannot state with finality their position 
in war. [The war use of radio broadc: isting, for instance, is 
a subject that needs deep study. Judging trom the 
hysterical reception given recently to a realistic radio pro- 
gram of war, one can easily see that radio is a powertul 
offensive weapon. Its use for interior communication tor 
military operations is relatively a small problem, yet so 
rapid are modern developments, one cannot lay down 
with finality how radio will be used even there. Every- 
thing seems to be in a state of flux. 


History cannot give us the answer. Study of the times 
and its imaterial and spiritual trends, is our only hope. 
True, history can give us a picture of man and his natural 
reactions, but it cannot give us an accurate indication even 
of his reaction to future war. For past wars are feeble 
things compared to the catastrophic character foreshad- 
owed for the next war; we do not know precisely how this 
modern war will be waged, nor the fury it will unleash, 
nor the people it will m4 


In the past, armies were composed professional 
corps which formed but a small proportion of the total 
population. These long-service armies under rigid dis- 
cipline moved back and forth sedately as the general 
fenced and side-stepped. Strategy and tactics became 
almost a formal military courtesy. But then came Na- 
poleon leading the nation in arms, and soon he smashed 
this almost ritualistic method of waging war. The im- 
pact of his personality rocked all Europe. There was great 
genius in the man not understood completely even today 
The part that this mental c: aptivation of humans pl: ived 
in Napoleon’s actual game of war has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked or misunderstood. For instance, N: 
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poleon’s first Italian campaign is a military classic. Ie 
shows clearly his military astuteness, but fundamentally 
what won the victories was his skill in arousing a supine 
army, inflaming it with fanatic zeal, and leading it 
blazing across North Italy. The geometry of the cam 
paign means little without this background Untortun 
ately, the military writers——-Clausewitz and the rest—all 
but ignore this emotional power of war. They act as if 
wars were fought in test-tubes, or a battle had a formula 
of the benzine ring type. In a huge, modern war-army 


the emotional tactor 1s greater than in the davs ol small 
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armies ot skilled soldiers. War was a trade then and so 
pr acticed. Now it is an emotion otten hy ster al and 
participated in by whole peoples. It 1s here the sociologist 
ind the solc lier err gorge tor let a rab b le rouse! with 
great military skill and an iron will emerge, and the 
prophecies of Spengler may come true. The military op 
portunist may dominate the modern state-—or even world 

Today a war army is not a relatively small prote ssional 
corps. It is gigantic and needs an inspiring mass leadet 
That is the first reason why the study of the technique 
of past wars is of no great value in predicting the shape of 
future war. The secuned is the Industrial Revolution which 
is still going on, and which, by the mechanism it spawns 
renders the ‘chal of past wars practic ally sterile in predict 
ing the tactics of future war. N apoleon might be studied 
with some profit, for he was not simply a general but a 
leader of great masses; he was a Great ¢ aptain the last 
one—of the pre mechanistic era. But his tools, his 
method ot wartare, compared to what will come wer 
archaic. Our Civil War was the first great war strongly 
affected by the mechanistic civilization that the Industrial 
Revolution was buil< ling and is still building. The Euro 
ean soldiers could not see the great signific ance of this 
war. Only lately are some waking up, but only to the 
skill of the generals, not the type of the war. They have 
not vet comprehended the Civil War or World War, for 
the military formulas of a pre-mec hanistic civilization will 
not fit either. 

In the Civil War the American peopl tentatively, but 
with much ingenuity, fitted the products of a young ma 
chine age to war—tailroads, telegraph, breech-loaders, 
ironclads, steam. Here occurred the hirst meshing ot the 
gears of a mechanistic culture to an army, and this is one 
of the great lessons of all time and least unde rstood. On 
the tactical side one stark tact stands out The human 
would submit to only a certain amount ol the modern 
fire-power before he would take to the earth like a badger 
Consequently, as fire-power and human masses were in 
creased, we could expect a war ol trenches. This lesson 
was there in the Civil War for anyone to see if not blind 


ed by previous wars of history—but thev were. Position 
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wartare was evolving; the walt ot maneuver declining. T hat 1s something, but not 
much, for it does not give us the tactical data to help erect a war mechanism to win 
future conflicts. The Prussian wars that came later were too short. They were verita- 
ble parades surrounded by a Frederician-Napoleon aura that obscured the machine- 
age effect. Thus the soldier failed to see the weird shape war was taking. The high 
command started the World War with Napoleonic éclat, but when the great test 
came the soldier burrowed into the earth and took the war out of the hands of the 
generals. One cannot be too harsh with these leaders, for even the keenest thinkers 
jada have failed to plan wisely the society and industry of a mechanized world. They 
are more baffled than the World War high commands. And so the world wobbles. 

What are the essentials of an army of the mechanized world? Let us take a glance 
around. Modern war means the mobilization of the full destructive power of the 
state. The professional soldier takes the human product of the state and inducts him 
into the army. This human has a certain mental make-up produced by his prior 
social processing. On this the professional builds his army. One with certain military 
ideals and a definite unity of thought. The next thing is sup plyi ing the war-soldier 
with the proper arms. This depends on the industry of ‘the country. Without proper 
arms and a veritable avalanche of war supplies, even an army of sterling human qual- 
ity will meet defeat. Industry and the social order, therefore, produce the products 
which the professional soldier takes and welds into an army, and with this army fights 
a war. Thus, as it can be seen, the components of a modern war machine are the 
army, the industry that supplies its materials, and the people—the soldier reservoir. 
Those elements are not separate; they are integral and correlated parts of one whole 

the war power of a people. Attack any element, and war is being made. Attack 
them all at the propitious moment, and the totalitarian war is under way. And this 
totalitarian war is not field armies fighting but cultures at war using every possible 
agency for dam: aging all three war Fo army, people, indulaen. 

In peace it is possible to attack the two basic elements of a nation’s war power. 
First, its industry can be sapped. Not by the crude sabotage of agents, but by the 
insidious, even, slow capture of its foreign markets. The diminishing of foreign sales 
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the gradual withering of producing agencies. 
agencies in an isaduanttel state are vitally neces- 

$2 r life and war. They prepare matériel and keep 
population It is even possible for one nation, by 

direct war on another nation, to cripple seri- 
7 rival third nation. For in the war it can bar a huge 
r to the goods of this third nation. This is going on 








coday if one cares to look about. 

e second peacetime method of diminishing an 
enemy § power is to attack the people’ s ideology, thus 
splitting the mental unity of the enemy nation. For in- 
stance, insidious propaganda against democracy can be 
and is pres ached daily in our towns. There is much cry 
about » Cubnaiiaiis activity in the United States, yet it is 
doubtful if this doctrine has as many believers as a shad- 
owy type of Fascism, which is ready to coalesce into some- 
thing menacing. In any event, there is an effort to estab- 
lish such quasi- -religions they are no more than that 
in this country. Th roots have not spread widely, but 





the plants are there. Racialism is another disintegrating 
dogma particularly for this country—that is rearing its 
ugly head. This much is fundamental: A nation cannot 
build an army from elements part Communistic, part 
Fascistic, part Democratic. The soldiers must have a 
unity of mental background. Thus, part of our war prepa- 
ration is the inculcation of democracy—a flexible one if 
you will, but democracy. We may have to inculcate a 
religious fervor in its proponents for one cannot fight 
the religion of “‘isms’” by reason. The direction of war 
requires reason; the w aging of it not. 
As noted, of the three engines of war army, people, 
industry—two are always valid subtle attack in peace 
an attack in many cases controlled and directed by a 
state. But the most serious danger in a democracy such as 
ours is not outside attack, but the facile half-thinker who 
with eloquent words promotes pet phobias which can and 
do lead to national weakness, by affecting the thinking 
of the people. For instance, war is a dreadful thing, to be 
sure, but the preaching of pacifism does not prevent its 
steady approach. Truly, the preacher of pacifism may 
change his mind, as many have today, but the converts 
who 4 ave been indoctrinated do not change so easily and 
will live on as a source of weakness to the nation. Flatly, 
let it be stated: In a modern world nations exist by force, 
and pacifism only prepares a state for utter destruction. 
Asa consequence, the democracies of the world must de- 
velop a type of human that can be turned into a war- 
soldier, stand up in battle, and return to civil life. That is 
not a soldier's job but the task of the statesman and 
scholar. If democracies cannot see this, or seeing it, can- 
not or will not do it, they are all doomed. Democracy’s 
era in history will be brief. Our liberals should recog- 
ize this and prepare the liberal democracy for survival 
a world of strife, not a Golden Age. The future is 
dark—and red with war. 
[he coming wars will be immense in scope; the army 
will be only the cutting edge of the nation. Matériel will 
be consumed in vast quantities. It will flow from the 
tories to the front in a swirling torrent. In the factories 
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women and even children will be producing the war sup- 
‘ plies. If this flow of matériel is reduced to a trickle, the 
) fighting front will be in a precarious condition. In our 
Civil War the North used Sherman to destroy the in- 
: dustrial organization of the South. They could not defeat 
Lee on the battlefield, but they destroyed the industry 
and supply behind him and the army fell. This is but a 
shadow of what may be expected in the future. 

The air bombing of any industrial plant will appear 
highiy desirable if we cannot reach and crush the army 
readily. And, as will be seen later, we cannot. The kill- 
ing of noncombatants may be expected in wholesale lots. 
Further- 
war, the easier 
















To the materialists this can be easily justified. 
more, the fewer of the enemy left after the w 
it is for the victor to reorganize his world. 

Here we encounter a strange thing produced by our 
machine civilization. 
battles, but not to slaughter entire peoples 
the Mongol method. Why? Because land was the object 
; of war and one needed serfs to cultivate it. Why kill 
| them? Silly, to be sure. And so the Saxons lived. Today 
this does not apply. Machines take the place of men. 
So enemy masses are only in the way. The more that are 
eliminated by war, the less are left to starve to death after 

war. Certain powerful nations today cannot exist without 


Once wars were waged to win 
if we except 








foreign trade. That trade they will not retain ifter a losing 

war. For, never fear, the winner will seize all madets 
and in many cases will monopolize the domestic market 
of the defeated. It is not 


pleasant to figure what will happen when an industrial 


It is being done this d ay. 


nation of forty million is forced to subsist by agriculture i in 
land that will support but fifteen million or so. 

Once wars were won by defeating an army. The next 
war may be won by destroying the people that furnish 
the army. The war will come directly against the people, 
not its engine of war, for this engine of war may be too 
difficult to reach. This will bear a little study. 

Think of an army in trenches of steel and concrete, 
living in manufactured caverns and able to cover its front 
with obstacles of concrete and belts of thick, barbed wire. 
A recent German test proved that it took a mortar battery 
a half day to disable one located pillbox. A clean break 
through a Maginot-type zone would mean the quickest 
destruction of thousands of unlocated pillboxes—a gigan- 
tic task. Tanks will not do it. They too face barriers. 
Think of this deep fortified front covered within and 
without with interlacing, interlocking fires. An army 
in such a position is formidable—and safe. Nations fac- 
ing a probable war have just such lines backed by a web 
of mechanistic communications. Then consider the war 
matériel that must be manufactured in the rear in open 
cities, the people that rear the soldiers for the army also 
in open places, and remember the agile aircraft that can 
leap the fortified zone. Surely the enemy will strike not 
the fortified position but the basis of the whole army— 
industry and the people. It is sound tactics to strike weak- 
ness, not strength, and now nations, cultures, make war, 
not armies alone. Therefore, it is not the weakness of the 
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army that will be assiduously sought and struck, 
weakness of the nation. 

Each side, with aircraft, will pound and batt: 
targets within reach in hopes that the destruction will }, 
so great that it will be possible to deprive the enem) 


afmy 

of munitions and morale, lead to a weakness of the fort; 
fied zone, and the eventual cracking of the line through 
° e - e > bee 
which will pour the foot soldiers. For let the air soldier 


say what he will, nothing is won until the ground soldier 
places his foot on it. 

True, the air attacks may only lead to a mutual attrition 
of industry and man-power for it is far easier to strike mags 
installations than massed air forces. They may destroy 
great cities and disrupt the country of each contestant 
without leading to a decision. For a decision is only ob. 
tained when a way is opened for the infantry. It may 
eventuate in a clean smash-up of both contestants, yer 
with a preponderance of air- power, one side will take 
the chance and may eventually win through. Who 
knows? But in any event, no military man will throw an 
army against an intact Maginot-type line. He will but 
commit suicide. And since ‘both contestants have a for- 
tied zone, what can one expect? It is a stalemate exce 
for the air arm, a new and untried tool. The air arm has 
not proved it can do much to the fortified line, but its 
bombs can wreak havoc with the people and the factories. 
No doubt of that. 

It is idle to be appalled by thought of the dreadful 
scenes of carnage in the rear. We can expect a pitiless war 
against a nation not against an army alone. It will very 
likely come in our time 



















the dress rehearsal is now going 
on. The user of air- power who primarily directs his energy 
against industry and the people may make a great mis- 
ie Who can tell? But this much is sure: The air force 
will get a thorough tryout in the next war, and its war 
function will be finally decided. Douhet’s Theory that an 
air force could decide wars by breaking enemy civilian 
morale, has received little modern proof. But its full 
power to annihilate people and destroy industry and thus 
lead to winning a war, has yet to be tested. It will be. 

It is more heen useless to decry the terrible casualties 
that aircraft will cause among noncombatants. That 
feeling comes from the day when warfare had a certain 
honor, even dignity. Today it has little: tomorrow none 
Honor and chivalry is leaving war as science enters. What 
is a combatant? To the logical person of the mechanistic 
world, it is anyone who can help his opponent—men 
who make munitions, women who toil for them, children 
who will grow up into soldiers, all have a combat func- 
tion. Signed treaties preventing wars are openly, cy mnically 
flaunted, and the long, lost custom of sacking cities has 
returned. Consequently, our future conflicts will likely 
be wars of extermination. Nothing in our crass modern 
philosophy would seem to prevent it. 

All this may to some appear overdrawn, but let us 
look around a bit. Today, an army in a modern Maginot 
Line is relatively secure from anything less than a volcani 
eruption. But for a thousand miles behind the line all is 
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open to the aircraft. In agriculcural China and in Spain 
the air war produced little moral result on the people. 

But what would happen to a highly industrialized nation 
when faced by overwhelming air- power? Great indus- 
trialization means a clustering of humans and establish- 

ments into compact areas chet furnish admirable air tar- 

gets if one does not worry about killing noncombatants. 
Judging from what befell Czechoslov skie, the conclusion 
is pretty definite that industrial nations fear air attack and 
expect ‘noncombatants to be slaughtered in the effort to 
destroy basic war industry. But hese is a darker picture 
vet. Gas bombs can have little effect on materiel ot 
establishments. Gas is a we eapon for destroying personnel. 
Yet England is manufacturing forty million gas masks for 
its divilis in popul: ition. 

Is it expected that the civilian will be sprayed with 
gas? Can it be that a modern nation at war will immedi- 
ately attack the basis of the enemy army—the people 
and ende: avor to de stroy it? Who knows, or can guess? 
But the equipment of an entire people with gas make 
is an ominous sign. Logic says if the army cannot be 
crushed quickly, smash "the people who furnish ‘it. A 
brutal conclusion, to be sure, but we are living in a brutal 
age; we are the inheritors of a materialistic culture. There 
is too much selfishness, too little idealism; too little senti- 
ment, too much sentimentality; too little high religious 
sentiment, too much hedonistic thinking. In fact, we are 
living in an age of scientific pragmatism which sees man 
only as a talaly high- -type animal and little else. We 
slaughter animals ioe the good to society or for sport. 
Why not men? It is but a Fiort logical step to reach the 
conclusion th: at the slaughter of great groups of men, 
women, and children may be necessary when such 
groups oppose us. Frankly, in many places in the world 
today, when a group differs from the ideology of the 
mass, it is being promptly liquidated. Look shout and 
see it! In war, the outlanders will get short shrift from 
ade a mass mentality. 

To some this all may seem sheer nonsense. But they are 
but wishful thinkers. How can the speech of Premier 
Hiranuma in the Japanese Diet on January 21, 1939, 
be explained? “Persistent opponents of Japan,” he says, 
“will be exterminated.’ So speaks one great nation in its 
legislative halls. And one should note that a nation picks 
its enemy and defines what are persistent opponents. 
That means much to the realist. 

It may be stated that the war of the future, even 
though its tactical type cannot be predicted, will be a 
totalitarian war, quite similar to the wars waged by 
primitive savages except that modern science will make 
the war more savage, more ruthless. Popular philosophy 
will furnish logical reasons, entirely convincing to the 
true modern, as to why the war of annihilation is neces- 
sary, and modern inventions will disseminate the ideas. 
Perhaps the radio will be the modern war drum. 

Smugly satisfied and ensconced behind two broad 
oceans, the American thinks he is safe from the flaming 
wars that will arise between older countries. He forgets the 





ed of the Industrial Revolution. With great rapidity 
cans—in a military sense—are shrinking. Within 
de a plane will be produced that can cross the 
ds ic with a bomb payload and return. For all we 
now. that very plane may be on the drafting board today. 

We may do our best to remain aloof but it will be of 
» avail. No one can build a Chinese Wall around this 
ountry that ideas or an airplane cannot leap. No question 
bout it: We are in the swirling current of world affairs 
ith certain countries coyly—and selfishly —angling for 
bur support, while others are consolidating their attack 

sition. Already we are under attack in our foreign 
In some cases it may be noted that this attack is 
holly state-directed. The solid democratic ideology pos- 
essed by the American people is also under steady pres- 
‘ure. Thus, of the three elements of a nation’s power, two 
bre undergoing an offensive and a vicious one at that. 

Ynly the armed forces have been left undisturbed. Their 
ime has not yet come. 

We need not expect to keep out of the war that is now 
rewing—a war between ideologies that will shake all 
ivilization to its foundations—or, it may be, the first 
f a series of wars that will do much to shatter civilization 
4 pletely. Unless revolutions abroad stop these wars for 
the time, we must face the matter squarely. It is not a 
pretty picture, to be sure, but it needs studying. For 
hile nobody will win such a gigantic war, the loser will 
ace extinction or at the best, become an industrial peon. 

Science has produced the lethal tools of war; modern 
philosophy, the ideologies which are slowly driving 
peoples against each other. It is not a pretty result that 
manates from centuries of science and education, but the 
people who have had charge of these two fields must take 
: blame. To the philosopher who shrieks that it is not 
his philosophy that is causing all this, the plain answer 
is that he has not evolved a modern code that people be- 
lieve in—-that guides their lives. Rudderless, unsatished, 
they are easy victims for demagogues with a satisfying 
even if bloody code of life. It is silly to blame the profes- 
sional soldier for wars. He only wages them. 

Once different interpretations of the Bible caused a long 
series of frightful and devastating wars. Today we are 
face to face with a like situation, but a far more serious 
one. For the human has at hand weapons of immense de- 
structive power; no philosophy or decency to stop him 
from using them; no feeling of honor that the advocates 
of advanced ideologies will not uproot ruthlessly; no 
brotherly feeling that might ameliorate war's harsh con- 
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ditions. Rather, he has——or will have—a logical, scientific 
attitude and a definite knowledge that the fewer of the 
enemy left, the better it will be for industry and his job. 
One could w: age a very popular and frightful war on 
that slogan. Conce aled by modern hypoc critical subli- 
mations, such a war is now being fought. From the news 
that trickles by the censors, the modern human would 
be far better off under the heel of a Napoleonic army than 
confronting a modern one. 

Today armies are not the only implement of war; 
they are but the final one. A whole people is the tool and 
target of war. A few months of war service does not make 
a soldier. It needs a lifetime of spiritual training 
military training 


not 
before the professional soldier receives 
sound material for a soldier or before a people can with 
stand the tremendous impact of modern war. Our industry 
can flood us with a veritable torrent of machines, but out 
social organization may, if we do not watch out, furnish 
us only with defective material. 

The human is the product of the civil schools. Un- 
question: ably, then, the schools are a statecraft problem, 
not a problem for schoolmen who are mainly technicians. 
The fact that they have a philosophy of their own does 
not necessarily mean that such philosophy is adequate. 
Measured by their philosophy they may turn out a satis- 
factory product, but if such a product cannot help a 
state to exist in this hostile world, it is worthless. The 
schoolmasters need guidance. Permitting them to de- 
termine the type of product they will turn out and the 
method for doing it is putting more power in one group's 
hands than any democracy can permit. The folly of this 
can be seen when the latest study of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund flatly states that the educators as a group lack 
brains and distinction. It is high time for the statesman 
to look into his schools. They produce the people that 
must withstand tomorrow's wars and produce tomorrow's 
army. 

The war of the mechanistic age will strike with a ter- 
ric impact; nothing, no one, will be spared the shock. 
We must regard it as an eventuality even though we strive 
adroitly to avoid it as long as possible. We must build 
physically and mentally ioe it; there is no escaping its 
coming. It will take human sturdiness for a nation to win 
through the era of mechanistic wars that faces this and 
succeeding generations. 

Or perhaps we should place our trust in treaties 
unbacked by bayonets 
but end in oblivion. 
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more than the customary four years, it rapidly begins to 
lose, tot the participants, Its charactet ot t high adventure. 
Uhe hap wears off the glamour, le aving only the shabby 
and ignob le verities eternally in view, winter's bitter cold, 
summer's exhausting heat, hunger, filth, blood, and 
death. To the man in the ranks, to the officers who com 
mand, even to the generals who make the headlines, the 
whole business becomes a bore, a disgusting and tedious 
chore in which everything seems to be marvelously mis 
managed to the end that the longed-for return to homes 
and families and resumption of normal peacetime exist 
ence is no more than a tant: ilizing mirage. 

So thought the Army of the U nited States in the 
autumn of the year 1782, herded miserably in rude can- 
tonments among the hills along the Hudson River in the 
neighborhood of Newburgh. Seven weary vears had 
dr agged themselves out since the “‘embattled farmers” 
had chased Lord Percy and his redcoated brigade from 
Lexington to the safety of Boston town. The eighteen 
year old boys who filled the trenches on Breed’s Hill were 
now men of twenty-five, veterans of a score of battlefields, 
who had tasted both victory and defeat until the first had 
lost its savor and the latter—so often experienced 
could no longer bring humiliation. Six months before, 
Yorktown and Lord Cornwallis had surrendere -d; the war 
was over and independence a fact. In London valiant old 
John Adams was sparring tor a treaty of peace. In New 
York Sir Guy Carleton still held his regiments in bar- 
racks, a sullen and menacing garrison. 

At Newburgh the Continental line settled down to 
wait for demabliiestion. Winter came early that year and 
life in the chilly camps was deadly dull. For eight months 
the paymaster had failed to put in an appearance; the 
quartermaster storehouses were empty of clothing, sub- 
sistence and supplies. The soldiers were in rags, an army 
of gaunt scarecrows interested in only one topic: When 
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do v.« get paid off and go home? No commanding ofhcer 
= a to prescribe drills or marches lest the comsend 
chocs of his men fall apart and leave them barefoot to 
the snow and ice. The officers were in little better case. 
Their pay was long in arrears, most of them were deeply 
in debt, and the prospect of any substantial remuneration 
for their years of sacrifice and service was gloomy indeed. 
Across the river lay the French Allies, warmly clothed, 
regularly paid and amply supplied with provisions by 
their quartermasters, whose kegs of good lowis d'or came 
up from the fleet. More dian. one Amasicon captain or 
major, invited to dine sumptuously at a French officers’ 
mess, was shamed to think that he could offer nothing in 
return hospitality but “whiskey hot from the still, ar 
not always that, and a bit of beef without vegetables.” 
Their situation, declared General W ashington, 
the attention of every grateful mind.” 


“merited 
As commissioned 
“they have been 
obliged to dress and appear in character, to ‘effect which 
they have been obliged to anticipate their pay or draw 
from their estates. 


officers, he reminded the government, 


By the former, debts have been con- 
tracted, by the latter their patrimony injured.” 

Down in Philadelphia the Continental Congress was 
wrangling over the endless problem of finances. ag 
had promised the Army that before being disbanded, 
would at least be paid off. In October, 17 Bo. when : 
perate attempts were being made to hold the troops to- 
gether, Washington had ‘suggested that a life pension 
of half- “pay be granted to every officer and soldier who 
remained in service until the end of the war. Not without 
opposition, the act had been drafted and passed. After 
Yorktown, when it began to look as though this glittering 

“adjusted compensation” would have to be paid, Con- 
gress heard from the people. A roar of indignant protest, 
especially vociferous in New England, whence most of 
the troops had come, went up from the civil population. 
What! Burden the taxpayers with a charge of millions to 
support in idleness for the rest of their sd res those tatter- 
demalions at Newburgh! Create an aristocracy of wealth 
in this republican nation? No! A thousand times No! 
Let them go home and get back to work like the rest of us! 

The cantonments boiled with helpless rage. The Army 

was certainly going to be reduced, probably disbanded 
entirely. Once scattered to their homes, what chance 
would the troops have of ever collecting that back pay? 
What certainty that Congress would fulfill its promises of 
half-pay for life—or any lesser period? And anyhow, 
where was the money coming from? The central govern- 
ment had few sources of income; it was entirely depend- 
ent upon the fiercely jealous States to raise money by taxa- 
tion and had no means of compelling them to do so. 


By Major Charles Winslow Elliott 


United States Army, Retired 








“Express your utmost 
detestation of the man 
who wishes, under any 
Apectour pretences , to. 
omen the floodgates of 
civil discord and de- 
luge our rising empire 


in blood.’’ WASHINGTON 


Robert Morris, the harassed Superintendent of Finance 
had already borrowed far beyond the limits of sound 
credit and was at his wits end to prov ide enough C ish sO 
that Colonel Pickering, the Quartermaster- General, could 
buy food for the troops from day to day. When he did 
manage to supply that unhap py § gentleman with a littl 
specie, Pickering was under the necessity of shamefacedly 
begging for he necessary apparatus with which to clip 
the coin. He thought it a disgraceful business and on 
that he could not Sich be expected to carry on. Needs 
must when the devil drove, however, and he urged Morris 
to send him “a couple of punches, a pair of good shears 
and a leaden anvil.” She aring the edges from the Spanish 
milled dollars, Dutch guilders and E nglish guineas would 
provide an extra beef or two for the ravenous troops. 


The Massachusetts Legislature voiced the opinion of 
that commonwealth when it passed a resolution declaring 
that half- pay for life would be more than 1 adequate 
reward for soldiers whose services were no “tone needed 
Such senseless extravagance would “tend to ‘exalt. some 
citizens in wealth and grandeur to the injury and oppres 
sion of others.” The well- to- do burghers of Boston, who 
had stayed warm and comfortable in their red brick homes 
winter after winter, were not minded to be taxed that a 
“‘licentious soldiery” should milk the treasury for the rest 
of their natural lives. 

The Army had some friends in Congress. 
Hamilton, 


Ale Xé under 


Chairman of the Military Committee, had 
served long on Washington’s staff and knew well enough 
what the sufferings and toils of the troops had been. He 
was disgusted at the disposi 
tion of the people to turn out 
his former comrades unre 
warded, now that the need 
for their bayonets was no 
longer felt. Moreover, he had 
in mind some very devious 
and startling plans to 
strengthen the financial posi 
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tion of the government and he thought that the discontent 
of the Army could well be employed in furthering his 
schemes. “I have an indifferent opinion of the hon- 
esty of this country,” he wrote to his old chief, and he 
hinted that the military, goaded beyond endurance by 
injustice and neglect, might initiate some action which 
would lead them “beyond the confines of duty.” It 
would be highly advisable, he urged, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief “‘take the direction of their discontents.” 
Republican jealousy, he added, “has in it a principle of 
hostility to an army, whatever be their merits, whatever 
be their claims to the gratitude of the country.” More 
and more it began to appear chat unless pressure of some 
sort was brought to bear on the proper quarters, the Army 
was going to find itself distinctly out of luck. 

All winter Washington worked faithfully to persuade 
Congress that “tet action on the claims of the troops 
for recompense and settlement should be taken. He 
warned the legislators that “very serious and distressing 
evils” would follow unless something was done. “No one 
I have seen or heard of,” he wrote, “appears opposed to 
the principle of reducing the army as circumstances may 
require; yet I cannot help fearing the result of the measure 
in contemplation when I see a number of men, 
goaded by a thousand stings of reflection on the past, and 
of anticipation of the future, about to be turned into the 
world, soured by penury, and what they call the in- 
gratitude of the public, involved in debts, without one 
farthing of money to carry them home, after having 
spent the flower of their days, and many of them their 
patrimonies, in establishing the freedom and independ- 
ence of the country, and suffered everything that human 
nature is capable of enduring this side of death . . . with- 
out one thing to soothe their feelings or dispel the gloomy 
prospects. . . .”” In reply to Hamilton’s broad hints that 
the Army might take matters into their own hands, he 
wrote that the idea of redress by force was too chimerical 
to have a place in the imagination of any serious mind in 
the army, but he admitted that there was no telling what 
unhappy disturbances might result if the troops were 
demobilized without their accounts being liquidated. 

For a time the officers and soldiers at Newburgh waited 
uneasily. They had plenty of leisure in which to reflect 
on their wrongs—nothing to amuse or divert them from 
their single pastime of grousing at the ingratitude of the 
country they had saved from British tyranny. Heavy 
snow and icy wind kept them huddled about the fires. 
With mounting anger they discussed ceaselessly the one 
topic of interest—‘“When do we get paid and go home— 
if ever?” And if ever there was an army that stood in 
need of those attentions to be provided a century and a 
half later by that admirable organization the Y.M.C.A., 
this was it. 

As Congress continued to talk, the States to refuse 
contributions, and the paymaster to visit the camps, the 
tide of indignation and rancor crept higher. The officers 
elected a committee, and with the approval of Washing- 
ton drew up a respectful memorial explaining their 
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grievances and humbly begging for early redress. To carry 
it to Philadelphia and to explain the situation verbally t 
Congress, Major General Alexander McDougall, Colone| 
Matthias Ogden of the 1st New Jersey, and Colone! John 
Brooks, the Assistant Adjutant General were named. 
General McDougall had been a member of Congress 
himself and would know how to talk to those evasive 
lawyers. The memorial was drafted with great care: 

To the United States in congress assembled: We, the officers 
of the army of the United States, in behalf of ourselves and our 
brethren the soldiers, beg leave freely to state to the supreme 
power, our head and sovereign, the great distress under which 
we labor. Our embarrassments thicken so fast that many of us 
are unable to go farther. . . . We have borne all that man can 
bear. Our property is expended; our private resources are at an 
end. We therefore beg that a supply of money be forwarded to 
the army as soon as possible. 

The uneasiness of the army for want of pay, the me- 
morial went on, was great and dangerous. There was a 
balance due for retained rations, forage, and arrearages for 
clothing allowances. Although the army saw with chagrin 
that the States were reluctant to approve the bill placin 
the veterans on half-pay for life, it hoped, “for the honor 
of human nature that none are so hardened in the sin of 
ingratitude as to deny the justice of the award.” It was 
willing, however, in order to avoid altercations, to accept 
a commutation of the promised life pay for either full 
pay for a number of years, or a gross sum. Attention was 
called to the fact that general dissatisfaction was gaining 
ground in the army. Congress was entreated to convince 
the world that the independence of America would not 
be grounded on the ruin of the very men who had 
achieved it. 

General McDougall and his two coadjutors went off to 
Philadelphia, where they put in a week of arduous spade- 
work among the members before presenting the memorial, 
“lest the want of information should retard a favorable 
resolution of it.” They had a long conference with Rob- 
ert Morris, the Superintendent of Dieaien He told them 
regretfully that he could not give them a shilling, because 
he had none to give, and that it would be foolish for him 
to even pretend that there were hopes of future payment 
until he had some idea where the funds were to come 
from. His strong box was empty; his accounts in Europe 
long since overdrawn. 

The deputation then appeared before the “grand com- 
mittee of Congress,” one member from each State. To 
an unsympathetic audience they explained that unless an 
immediate payment of some natute could be arranged, 
there was no telling what rp happen at Newburgh. 
Very cautiously they hinted that a mutiny was not out- 
side the bounds of possibility. Were they expected, in such 
an unfortunate event, to punish the soldiers for break- 
ing faith with the people, when the people had so many 

times flagrantly broken faith with them? “The Army,” 
observed General McDougall ominously, “is verging t 
that state which, we are told, will make a wise man mad.” 
They had not failed to note the fact that Congress itself 


never adjourned until its own pay accounts had been 
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to exact from the States contributions in taxes sufhcient 
to liquidate all claims. Some quiet and rather mysterious 
visiting took place in the camps. Conferences were held 
behind locked doors and blanketed windows. Gouverneur 
Morris, Assistant to the Superintendent of Finance but no 
relative, made an unheralded trip to Newburgh and did 
some unostentatious calling on a good many of the higher 


ranks. He was, like his chief and Mr. Hamilton, con- 
vinced that the feeble confederate government of the 
loosely linked States was a hopeless failure; that a strong 
central power would have to be set up, and that this 
could never be done without the assistance of the armed 
forces. Already he had written privately to General 
Greene, commanding the southern army, telling that 
solid Quaker soldier that there was no hope of the union 
subsisting “except in the form of an absolute monarchy,” 
but admitting the conviction that such a government “did 
not seem to consist with the taste and temper of the 

ople.” To John Jay, over in Paris with Adams and 
Feelin, laboring to get a peace treaty out of the stub- 
born English, Morris adele his foreknowledge of the 
slowly maturing plot. “The army,” he declared, “have 
swords in their hands. Good will arise from the situation 
to which we are hastening; much of convulsion will 
probably ensue, yet it must terminate in giving to gov- 
ernment that power without which government is but a 
name.” 

At Newburgh Morris discovered that the troops were 
firmly determined not to forego easily their rights and ex- 
pectations. Their murmuring, he found, though not loud, 
was general and deep. Knowing that the unconstitutional 
designs of the group he represented could expect no 
sympathy from Waliniun, he did not venture to ap- 
proach the Commander-in-Chief. But to Knox he inti- 
mated that the Army ought to coéperate in bringing 
about a closer union of the bickering States and the 
emasculated central government. From the chief of artil- 
lery he got slight satisfaction. All that the phlegmatic 
Knox could suggest was that “you great men,” as he 
called Morris and his friends, shoul get together and 
tell the nation frankly that the constitution was defective 
and ought to be rehabilitated. The Army, said Knox, 
were good patriots and would do what they could to 
forward plans for a sound union, but as yet they had no 
idea how their influence could be employed. Morris was 
more than willing to instruct them. j 

belgrs was deeply disturbed by the critical situ- 
ation. He had intended to go down to Mount Vernon for 
the winter, but while the camps seethed with rumors, dis- 
content, and possible disaffection, he would not take the 
tisk of leaving the troops. The untrustworthy Gates was 
present, and Hamilton, who had no desire that a con- 
firmed bungler should direct the interposition of the 
8 in forwarding a revolutionary movement, was dis- 
creetly warning His Excellency that some unlawful pro- 
ceeding might take place unless the “conductor of the 
army in their plans for redress” should be the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet himself. 





Lust 


As a matter of fact, Major General Horatio Gat 


was 
already busy at his old trade of army intrigue. H. had 
come up from the South after his defeat at Camden had 
been exonerated by Congress, and was now indulg: g in 
day-dreams in which he saw himself supplanting \\ ash. 
ington in the leadership of the Army. These resuscirated 


ambitions were clearly perceived by his chief. The “old 
leaven,” Washington wrote to Hamilton, “‘is again begin. 
ning to work, under a mask of the most perfect dissimu- 
lation and apparent cordiality.” Colonel Brooks had 
scarcely returned to camp with the unpalatable congres. 
sional reply to the memorial, and Knox had not yet form- 
ally transmitted this to the Army, when there appeared 
on the scene another rather unaccountable visitor, This 
was Colonel Walter Stewart, a retired officer who let it be 
known that he represented, somewhat vaguely, the 
“friends of the Army in Congress.” He had been one of 
Gates’ aides in '77, had commanded a New Jersey regi- 
ment, and had enjoyed the reputation of being “the hand- 
somest man in the Revolutionary Army.” More confer. 
ences behind closed doors, in which he was seen to par- 
ticipate, immediately let loose a flood of exciting rumors 
among the officers and men. At the mess tables and 
around the camp fires it was declared that in high quarters 
the expectation was held that demobilization must not be 
accepted until justice had been done. All who held the 
obligations of the Continental government looked to the 
Army to help them collect—and would even join them 
in the field if it became necessary to coerce the delinquent 
States. 

At General Gates’ headquarters the seeds brought from 
Philadelphia and subtly implanted by Morris, Stewart, 
and others, took root and flowered before the cultivation 
of the ground was sufficiently advanced. It is improbable 
that either Morris or Hamilton desired that action by the 
Army should be controlled or initiated by Gates. But the 
opportunity was one that suited that arch-plotter to per- 
fection. In company with his staff, he formulated a plan 
to bring matters to a head. Profound secrecy surrounded 
their deliberations, and the general scramble, after the 
event, to disclaim any connection with their scheme, has 
made it impossible to name definitely the chief collab- 
orators. An anonymous call for a meeting of “a commis- 
sioned officer from each company and a delegate from the 
medical staff” was prepared for circulation. The assem- 
blage was requested for Tuesday, March 10, 1783, at the 
Public Building in Newburgh, at eleven o'clock. “The 
object of this convention”—so ran the notice—‘‘is to 
consider the late letter of our representatives in Phila- 
delphia, and what measures, if any, should be adopted to 
obtain the redress of grievances which they seem to have 
solicitated in vain.” 

At the same time it was determined to circulate an 
elaborate and moving address to the Army, setting forth 
in detail its wrongs and injuries, warning against further 


display of patience, and urging that direct action of some 


sort be discussed and initiated. Looking about him for 3 
facile and trenchant pen to indite such an appeal, the eve 
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of Cotes fell upon his twenty-six year old aide, Major 
lob: Armstrong, Jr. This er field officer was a 
Pen: sylvanian, the eldest son of that doughty old Irish 
maj general from Carlisle who had fought so gallantly 

- French and Indian War and commanded a brigade 

division throughout the Revolution. Young Arm- 
strong had begun his education at Princeton, deserting 
his classrooms in ’76 to enlist in Potter’s Pennsylvania 
Regiment. Until Mercer's death at Princeton, he had 
aered on his staff. Later he had joined Gates as an aide 
and had been with him almost constantly since Saratoga. 
He was a past master in the use of the orotund and sen- 
centious style that marks the public papers of his day, and 
the address, when completed by him, was nothing less 
chan a masterpiece among its kind. 

The originals of the two papers, the address and the 
call for the meeting, were taken to the office of the Adju- 
cant General where they were presented for the inspection 
of the brigade majors, regimental adjutants, and aides-de- 
camp who were accustomed to assemble there each morn- 
ing. Most of them took copies, and, returning to their 
conmueniadlits promptly put them in circulation. By noon 
they were being eagerly perused and applauded in every 
section of the camp. The adjutant of General Washing- 
ton’s bodyguard hurried with his copy to the quarters of 
His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief. 

Armstrong’s address was composed with consummate 
skill. As one historian observes, “It was calculated to make 
a deep impression on the minds of the malcontents.” 

Washington himself admitted that the writer's art had 
rarely been equalled in the English language, a compli- 
ment which must have swelled with pride the breast of 
the ex-Princeton freshman. The General, however, was 
far wrong in his guess as to the authorship of the docu- 
ment. He strongly suspected that Gouverneur Morris was 
its composer and there is reason to believe that the As- 
sistant Superintendent of Finance actually had a hand in 
suggesting its gra tenor. 

“My friends!” the anonymous trumpete¢ sounded off, 

“after seven long years your suffering courage has con- 
ducted the United States of America through a doubtful 
and bloody war; and peace returns to bless—-whom? A 
country willing to redress your wrongs, cherish your 
worth, and reward your services? Or is it rather a country 
that tramples upon your rights, disdains yous cries, and 
insults your distresses? Have you not lately, ift the meek 
language of humble petitioners, begged from the justice 
of Congress what you could no longer expect from their 
favor? How have you been answered? Let the letter that 
you are called to consider tomorrow make reply!” 

What would they have to expect, the appeal continued, 
when the swords in their hands, * ‘the instruments and 
companions of their glory,’’ should be taken from their 
sides when demobilization began? It would be well to 
awake now, and discover sufficient spirit to oppose tyran- 
ny. If the present moment be lost, later threats would be 
as empty as entreaties were now. Let them appeal from 
the justice to the fears of the government, and “‘suspect 





the motives of the man who counsels further forbearance!” 

The obvious advice followed. The Army was urged in 
stirring words to come to some final opinion on what it 

would bear and suffer. It was plainly told that now was 
the time to change the “milk-and-water style of the last 
memorial” and assume a bolder tone. Let them tell Con- 
gress in unmistakable terms that the slightest mark of 
indignity thereafter would operate to part the army and 
the civil government forever. The Army had its alterna- 
tives, and they were peace or war. As a last resort, if Con- 
gress chose war rather than peace, the military were ad 
vised to court the auspices and invite the leadership of 
their illustrious General, and “retire to some unsettled 
country, there to smile in their turn.” 

The unsigned call for the meeting was, of course, in- 
subordinate and irregular; the address itself was mani- 
festly inflammatory and subversive of discipline; a plain 
and seditious appeal to the passions of the troops, already 

seared by months of neglect, injustice, and bitter suffer- 
ing. Probably not more than a score of the officers and a 
handful of the men but heartily approved the incendiary 
advice and welcomed the, as yet, anonymous leadership 
that suggested it. Here in good round terms were ex- 
pressed the very thoughts that were milling in the minds 
of the inarticulate soldiery. We have fought, bled, and 
died for our country, they growled, for nearly eight years, 
and what has it got for us? Congress sits comfortably in 
Philadelphia and draws its salary; the members ride about 
in carriages and give parties costing thousands of pounds, 
and what do we do? Sit here in the cold and shiver, half 
clothed, hungry, unpaid for months, and about to be sent 
home to beg for a living! After all, we have swords in our 
hands, why not talk to them in a language they can under- 
stand? 

But the movers of the scheme had failed to count on 
the good sense, the firmness, the far-seeing patriotism, 
and the almost God-like influence of the much tried 
Commander-in-Chief. On the morning of the roth, when 
his adjutant returned to his quarters with a copy of the 
call and address, Washington swung at once into action. 
He saw clearly the appalling consequences which would 
attend a general attempt by the Army to coerce C Jongress 
and the nation. It required no extraordinary perspicacity to 
guess that what he called ‘‘the old leaven” was at work, 
and that the disloyalty and intriguing propensities of 
Horatio Gates might bring down in ruins the whole 
structure of American independence. 

A General Order issued from camp headquarters the 
next morning—on the very day that the meeting was to 
take place. In it Washington characterized the proposed 
assemblage as “irregular” and “disorderly,” but he was 
too wise to forbid it. He merely sparred for time by him- 
self postponing it from Tuesday until Saturday. Ac that 
time, he directed, all the generals and field officers, with 
one officer from each company and representatives of the 
staff, would meet at the New Building and listen to the 
report of their delegation to Congress. To preside over this 
meeting, he selected (masterly stroke!) the senior gen- 
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"In profound silence the Commander-in-Chief be- 
gan bis address. No man stirred in bis place.” 
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esent—who was none other than Major General 
Occupying the chair, the Hero of Saratoga could 
not join in the debate; as president of the meeting and 
char_cd with the duty of reporting its deliberations to the 
Con mander-in-Chief he could hardly with good grace at- 
rempt to influence its decisions. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Washington 
cook counsel with the faithful: men like Knox, old Israel 
Putnam, and honest Phil Schuyler, who could be de- 

nded on to see the light and labor to avert a catastrophe. 

Temporarily checked, the group behind the address were 
not yet stopped. On Tuesday night, Armstrong with 
Gates looking over his shoulder, composed another anony- 
mous manifesto which was circulated throughout the 
cantonments by early morning. The tone adopted was 
much less belligerent than that of the first —_ . Clever- 
ly the postponement of the ~—s by Washington was 
accepted as a tacit approval of the general principles 
enunciated in the first address, and as authorizing, or 
“sanctifying” the summons to a meeting. For three days 
the camps seethed with discussion, argument, denunci- 
ation, and persuasion. 

On Saturday, at noon, a crowd of officers jampacked 
the large hall of the New Building. There was no need of 
a roll-call; they were all there. Most of them were pre- 
pared to accept with enthusiasm the seditious advice 
tendered them by the first of the unsigned addresses. 
The atmosphere was distinctly hostile to any spirit of 
moderation or compromise. The popularity of Washing- 
ton, which had at times approximated a religious de- 
votion, had declined to a nadir. That he should wish to 
block them in their endeavor to secure their rights, elicited 
only a passionate resentment. As he rose to speak he 
faced a sea of eyes in which he was accustomed to read 
affection and loyalty; today those eyes were hard and icily 
respectful. 

In profound silence the Commander-in-Chief began 
his address. No man stirred in his place as the high- 
pitched, rather halting voice broke the hush. In dignitied 
and resolute terms the General told them that the at- 
tempt to convene them by an anonymous call was incon- 
sistent with the rules of propriety, and unmilitary and 
subversive of all discipline; how much so he would let 


the good sense of the Army decide. He complimented 


eral 


Gate 


the unknown author of Tuesday's address on the excel- 


rectitude of his heart. But he thought chat the nameless 
agitator should have shown more charity than to mark for 
suspicion the man who recommended moderation and 
longer forbearance. He took that imputation to himself, 
and proceeded to demolish it. 

“Tf my conduct heretofore has not evinced to you that 
I have been a faithful friend of the army, my declaration 
of it at this time would be equally unavailing and im- 
proper. . . . But as I was among the first to embark on 
the cause of our common country; as I have never left 
your side one moment but when called from you on public 
duty; as I have been the constant companion and witness 


lence of his pen; he wished he could A oy” as much for the 
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of your distresses, and not among the last to feel and ac- 
knowledge your merits . . . it can scarcely be supposed, 
at this stage of the war, that | am indifferent to your inter- 
ests. But how are they to be promoted?” 

For the attainment of complete justice, and the gratifi- 
cation of their every wish, so far as they might be sought 
consistently with duty he owed to his country and the 
civil power they were bound to respect, he pledged his 
services to the utmost extent of his abilities. The foolish 
suggestion that they threaten to abandon the country and 
“retire to some unsettled wilderness,” he dismissed as 
impracticable and cowardly. Let them rely on the plighted 
faith of their country, and place full confidence in the 
purity of the intentions of Congress. 

“And let me conjure you, in the name of our common 
country, as you value your own sacred honor, as you re- 
spect the rights of humanity, and as you regard the mili- 
tary and national character of America, to express your 
utmost horror and detestation of the man who wishes, 
under any specious pretences, to overturn the liberties 
of our country . . . open the floodgates of civil discord, 
and deluge our rising empire in blood.” 

He begged them for one more “distinguished proof of 
unexampled patriotism and patient virtue, rising superior 
to the pressure of the most complicated sufferings.” 

As he laid on the table the last sheet of his written ad- 
dress, he took from his pocket a letter. He had recently 
received it from a Member of Congress, and as it touched 
on the subject of that honorable body's sympathy and 
concern for their grievances, he asked permission to read 
to them certain passages. The handwriting of Joseph 
Jones of Virginia was perhaps a bit difficult to decipher, 
and with a friendly and humorous smile the General fitted 
on his nose a pair of new spectacles, just received from 
their maker, David Rittenhouse of Philadelphia. It was the 
first time he had worn them in public. 


“You see, gentlemen,” he remarked, “that I have 
grown gray in your service—it now appears that | am fast 
growing blind as well.” 

That quiet observation, so simply expressed, had in it 
a terrific impact. Quick tears welled to the eyes of every 
man in the room; shabby veterans to whom the tired old 
soldier had represented for years their ideal of military per- 
fection, integrity, and purity of purpose, felt their throats 
constrict as they heard that good-humotred little jest. 

He read to them Mr. Jones’ assurance that Congress 
was minded to do all in its power to render them justice; 
that they were not forgotten, and that they might have 
confidence in an ultimate fair adjustment of their case. 
Calmly folding the letter, the General bowed to them 
in formal fashion and withdrew with his aides. Gates as- 
sumed the chair and the discussion began. It proceeded, 
says one of the officers present, “with order, moderation, 
and decency.” Dispelled by the magic of their revered 
leader's words and mien, the spirit of recalcitrance was 
gone. Mutineers no longer, they were eager to reassert 
their patriotism. Men who came to the meeting ready to 
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abandon the chief they had followed from Cambridge to 
Yorktown were now back in the ranks. 

Five resolutions were drafted and put to the mecting. 
Five times the vote was unanimous for action following 
Washington's recommendations. Armstrong himself, with 
the rest of Gates’ coterie, voted aye when the chairman 
put the most terrific of the resolutions: 


That the officers of the American Army view with abhorrence 
and reject with disdain the infamous propositions contained in 
a late anonymous address to the officers of the Army, and resent 
with indignation the secret attempts of some unknown persons 
to collect the officers together in a manner totally subversive of 
all discipline and military order. 


It was, perhaps, the greatest triumph of Washington's 
fabulous career. Had he failed to sway the decision of 
those embittered soldiers; had they allowed themselves 
to be carried away by their resentments, and ‘“‘with swords 
in their hands,” asserted the physical power of the mili- 
tary over the civil government, the whole history of the 
early Republic might have been altered and the solid 
foundations of democracy, so soon to be constructed, de- 
layed indefinitely or cemented in accordance with a 
formula totally at variance with that employed by the 
Founders. “He spoke- —every doubt was dispelled, and 
the tide of patriotism rolled again in its wonted course. 
Illustrious man!” 

General Gates, perhaps with some understandable em- 
barrassment, reported the action of the meeting to His 
Excellency the next day. Washington at once transmitted 
all the papers to Congress, informing them that the result 
of the proceedings could be “considered as the last glori- 
ous proof of patriotism which could have been given by 
men’ who aspired to the distinction of a patriot army.” It 


Rust 


would not only “confirm their claim to the justic | by 
increase their title to the gratitude of the country. 


Congress saw the light; the subject of compensa 
the troops was taken up again and soon the necessar nine 
States concurred in a resolution commuting the h ‘pay 
promised, into a sum equal to five years full pay The 
grant was discharged by the issuance of certificates bear. 
ing interest at six per cent. Money borrowed by Morris 
in Holland made good the certificates. Only New H imp- 
shire and New Jersey voted in the negative. 

Who actually wrote the Newburgh Addresses was for 
half a century a matter of doubt and speculation. Cobb, 
Washington's aide, was certain that at the time, no 
suspicion at headquarters had fallen on Armstrong. His 
chief, he says, thought that Gouverneur Morris was re- 
sponsible. But in 1825, in an article published in the 
United States Gazette, Armstrong himself declared that 
they had come from his pen, asserted that his motives 
were patriotic, and displayed a letter from Washington i in 
which the Commander-in-Chief assured him that he had. 
since the event “‘sufficient reason for believing that the 
object of the author was just, honorable and Friendly to 
the country, though the means suggested by him were 
certainly liable to much misunderstanding and abuse.” 

In the whole history of the United States Army, the 
meeting at Newburgh on March 15, 1783, supplies the 
sole instance of a suggested attempt by the men “with 
swords in their hands” to dictate to the constitutional 
powers of the state. It was a suggestion born of intolerable 
injustice, but it was rendered ineffective and abortive by 
the genius and compelling patriotism of George Washing. 
ton alone. 
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By Lieutenant Jack W. Rudolph 
Infantry 


Weeks before the fall of Hankow an authoritative ob- 
server of Far Eastern affairs, William Henry Chamberlin, 
wrote that the Yangtze campaign might be the last opera- 
tion in which Japan's military superiority was paramount. 
The Japanese were making their supreme bid for a badly 
needed decision. China’s reaction to the loss of Hankow 
would be the key to the ultimate issue. 

Hankow fell nine months ago. The war is in its third 
year, with China apparently more determined than ever, 
despite an almost unbroken series of defeats. The Drag- 
on has not collapsed militarily, socially, or financially. 
The conflict has entered a new and important phase, 
during which the Japanese army may discover that the 
eye actually can be bigger than the stomach. 


One-Two PuNcH IN ASIA 


Six hundred miles south of the Yangtze-kiang, at the 
base of a great valley formed by the convergency of the 
principal rivers of South China, Canton dominates the 
Pearl River at the sea. A paradoxical metropolis of mod- 
ern skyscrapers and miserable hovels, Canton has been for 
centuries the focus of life below the Yangtze basin. The 
commerce of a third of China once flowed through its 
strategically placed harbor. 

When Shanghai fell, Canton became China's sole 
remaining outlet to the sea. The recently completed Can- 

n-Hankow railroad constituted Chiang Kai-shek’s life- 
line e over which he drew an estimated sixty per cent of his 


heavy munitions. Proximity to Hong Kong was Can- 












The Chinese soldier 
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ton’s best defense, for the Japanese navy could not block- 
ade the British port, which became a gigantic gateway for 
supplies pouring through Canton to the north. In spite 
of repeated bombardment, the railroads continued to 
function so effectively that destruction of Chiang’s supply 
artery became a military necessity. 

A hundred miles southeast of Canton, the wooded, 
hill-rimmed shores of tropical Bias Bay once sheltered 
hordes of coastal pirates. Just before daylight on October 
12, 1938, boatloads of Japanese soldiers swept in toward 
the sleeping village of Hachung from transports lying 
offshore under the guns of a naval convoy. 

Behind the advance guard followed longboats packed 
with infantry, barges loaded with field guns, light tanks, 
trucks, and supplies. Into the great beach-head formed, 
a stream of men and munitions poured i in orderly torrent 
for thirty-six hours. By the morning of October 14, 

“model” army of two divisions 
lery and mechanized weapons 
to Canton. 

Striking north, the force moved toward Waichow, 
thirty-five miles away on the Canton-Swatow highway. 
While the main body swept virtually unopposed to its 
objective, a small column raced westward across country 
and two days later severed the Kowloon-Canton railroad 
about fifteen miles north of the Hong Kong border, join 
ing another force which had landed on the opposite side 
of the peninsula. The united columns then turned north 
up the railwav . 
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General Map 


Entering Waichow after the city had been razed by the railroad, then struck west toward the Boca Tigris ! 
bombing, the Japanese crossed East River and approached guarding Canton harbor. 
Canton astride the paved Swatow highway. Part of the From Canton, seething with rumor and panic, ot 


force moved parallel along the south bank until it reached — the great mass flights of history began as over a mi 
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SOUTH 


T he Fall of Canton 


people abandoned their homes. For three days and nights 
the principal avenue of the city was choked by lesstienien 
fleeing into the western hills, its flow accelerated by 
swarms of Japanese planes. Barricades and trenches lad- 
dered the streets as the garrison dug in for house-to-house 
defense. . 

First intimation that resistance had collapsed came on 
the morning of October 21 when the $8,000,000 Pearl 
River bridge was unexpectedly dynamited. All morn 
ing the practically deserted city rocked as the retiring 
Chinese blew railroad yards, 
public buildings, and utilities. Fires sprang up and swept 
unchecked through native districts. 

Shortly after noon, Japanese tanks appeared from the 
north closely followed by motorized infantry and artil 
lery, and rolled down the East Bund to hoist the flag of 
the Rising Sun. By nightfall the main army was pouring 
in from east and south. Next day Japanese warships, 
having silenced the forts, steamed into the waterfront. 

A whirlwind campaign of less than ten days had netted 
a most important objective and made inevitable the 
speedy fall of another. China’s last important rail and 
sea communications had been throttled. 

The force of the blow registered five hundred miles to 
the north, where the main Chinese armies were clinging 
to Hankow. When the Bias Bay operation began, the 
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Japanese were still a hun 
dred miles from Hankow 
and advancing so slowly 
it was considered sate tot 
at least another month 
Five days after the tall of 
Canton, Hankow was in 
Japanese hands. Further 
detense was useless with 
all railways cut. Further 
more, most of the sup 
plies and machinery pre 
viously concentrated at 
Hankow had been trans 
terred deeper into the it 
terior 


When the main ek 
ments of the Chines 
armies had safely cleared 
Hankow’s covering forces 
simply melted away b 
rore the Japanese. Col 
umns reaching the rail 
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troops coming down on 

" A Hankow from the north 
Sb be the first to entet 
while the navy forced its 
way up the swift Yang 
tze as tast as current and 
detensive obstacles would 
permit. On October 25 advance guards scouted cautious 
ly into the ruined and burning cities. 

The double Ce apture ot ( anton and Hankow was the 
greatest blow Japan had struck since Nanking. China's 
last railroad had been choked off, stop ping the flow of 
least sixty per cent of € Chiang Kai-shek’s supplies. The 
defense had been driven back into a rugged and unde 
veloped hinterland in which it could not hope to recoup 
the loss of modern communications. Contact between 
north and south China, though not severed, had been 
made extremely difficult. 

China's armies having once more escaped destruction 
were able and willing to continue the conflict. Their t re 
tirement was not the retreat of a beaten army. As long 
as they remained organized and managed to supply them 


selves w ith the means to fight, the war was not ove! 


AFTERMATH OF HANKow 


Spurred by General Hata’s threat to destroy Chiang 
Kai-shek if he had to chase him all the way to Chung 
king, the weary, victorious army continued the pursuit 
up the Yangtze, fanning out to the north, west, and 
south. It failed to catch its foe but drove well beyond 
Yochow and threatened the important Changsha rail 
and supply base. 


The rapidity of the advance frightened the defender: 
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of Changsha into precipitate destruction ot the city while 
the Japanese were still more than fifty miles away. But 
the retreat halted and then swept the inv aders back with 
a sudden counter-thrust. The Nipponese retired to estab- 
lish lines about thirty miles south of Yochow. 

Far behind the spe: uthead of invasion, a determined 
Chinese defense continued to hold west of L ake Poyang, 
where nearly six months of steady attacks had netted he 
Japanese only negligible gains. Working around the 
Chinese left, exposed by the break- through to Hankow, 
the Japanese finally drove the defenders from Teian. An 
orderly withdrawal stopped south of Teian and continued 
to impede the advance on Nanchang, forty miles away. 

Meanwhile, in South China the captors of Canton 
spread out in a huge semicircle of some fifty miles, until 
mountain defenses and wide dispersion called a hale. 

During the winter, the situation remained static. In 
Canton the Japanese patrolled a ghost city to whose ruins 
less than 25,000 inhabitants returned. 

North of the Yellow River, the Eighth Route Army 
continued to block Japanese exploitation of North China. 
Communist-trained partisan battalions roamed Hopei, 
Shansi, and Shantung. During January the Japanese re- 
ported more than one hundred serious clashes in Shansi 
alone. Counter- guerilla operations achieved some suc- 
cess in southern Shantung and in the Shanghai-Nanking- 
Hangchow triangle, but partisans held their own else- 
where. 

Early in November the Japanese tried to drive the 
former Red army from its stronghold in the Wutai 
Mountains. Six columns reported steady progress into 
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the very heart of the Communist position. Sudc -nly. 
all news of them ceased. Weeks later, Eighth 
Army headquarters announced annihilation of the orce 
with a loss of over 6,000 men. The report was pro! ably 
exaggerated, but it appears certain that the Reds had 
achieved another victory under conditions advanta 


ute 


ous 
to their tactics. 

Most significant event of the winter was the sudden 
occupation of Hainan Island in February. The island, 
strategically placed athwart French and British seq 
lanes, was seized with little difficulty. This invasion 
was followed, on March 3 by Japan’s formal annexation 
of the Spratly Islands, a group of seven small islands 
claimed by France, lying 700 miles south of Hainan and 
within 650 miles of . e great British naval base at 
Singapore. 

Renewal of bickering between the USSR and Japan, 
which nearly precipitated war last summer, again threat- 
ened. Several clashes were reported along the Soviet- 
Manchukuo boundary, while anti-Russian sentiment 
again flared in Japan. ‘Hallet Abend of the New York 
Times wrote in mid-February that Japan was quietly 
withdrawing troops from China and concentrating on the 
Soviet hieuder. War with Russia was freely predicted in 
Japan, but a crisis was averted through agreement. 


Tue Picture CHANGES 


Thus one phase of the conflict closed and another open 
ed. The Japanese, in control of all seaports and most im- 
portant rail centers, announced a halt in the pursuit of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the beginning of a campaign to 
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Man-power is applied to a stalled 
truck during sub-zero weather 


consolidate their gains. The Chinese began harassing, 
mobile warfare to foil consolidation and to salle them to 
raise new armies for an eventual counter-oftensive. 

Admitting that the Chinese armies had not been de- 
stroyed, the Nipponese strategists based their pl ans on 
the premise that they were no longer a menace; that cut 
off trom adequate supplies Chiang’s troops were power- 
less. Operating from the keypoints in their possession, 
the Japanese would exterminate the guerrillas swarming 
behind and between their far-flung lines 

Although natives within conquered areas were hostile 
and uncooperative, the invaders counted upon absence of 
patriotism, combined with other weaknesses, for eventual 
success. Sooner or later desire for trade and profit would 
lure them into the Japanese-held trading centers. Mean- 
while, a “reform” administration headed by amenable 
Chinese would take over the functions of government. 


The scheme presupposed Chiang Kai shek’s utter 
impotency. It ignored or eliminated the probability of 
continued and coérdinated action among the guerrillas 
and of Chiang’s opening new avenues < supply. More 
important, it discounted the possibility that although the 
Chinese might lack patriotism in the full sense, they 
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hated Japan. 





From its mountain tastness at Chungking, another 
seven hundred miles up the Y angtze, the ( hing \C gov 
ernment proclaimed the “‘second phase’ of its resistance 
New armies were to be raised, trained, and equipped as 
fast as communications could be pushed west into Burma. 
In the meantime, hundreds of thousands of partisans, 
specially trained guerrilla warfare and reinforced by 
a million regular troops organized and equipped for 
mobile tactics, would be unleashed upon Japanese sup 
ply lines. These fighters would prolong the expensive 
and morale- shattering war, and would arm and educate 
the peasant masses for increased resistance. 

Within two years, according to Chungking computa 
tions, supply lines would be functioning and armies 
ready. Some time in 1941 a host of three million trained 
men would sweep over the mountains and drive the in 
vaders into the sea. An optimistic picture, but even more 
of a gamble than the Nipponese program 


SPRING COMES TO THE ORIENT 


The winter stalemate ended early in March. L: rg 
scale operations began north of the Y angtze and quickly 
spread to at least five widely separated tronts. It was 
estimated that before the first of April, more than two 
million men were in action in central, south, east, and 
north China. 

North of Hankow Japanese columns struck west from 
the Pinghan railroad, aiming at the Yangtze river cities 
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of Shansi and Ichang, about two hundred miles above 
Hankow. The att: he smashed through to the Han River, 
almost halfway to its first objective, then bogged down 
before the water barrier and determined resistance. 

in Chekiang Province, the Japanese moved south from 
Hangchow, aieeed the Chientang River, and advanced 
on che seaport of | Ningpo, supported by naval bombard- 
ment. The drive made small headway and stopped when 
the Chinese 88th Division crossed the Chientang and 
counter-attacked on the flank. In Shantung the Japa- 
nese finally occupied Haichow, eastern terminal of the 
Lunghai railroad and important supply center for irtegu- 
lars south of the Yellow River. This seriously handi- 
capped g guerrilla operations in southern Shantung. 

‘The situation in Shansi and Hopei remained un- 
changed. Here where partisan resistance was most active, 
the Japanese experienced the greatest difficulty in supply- 
ing their troops for any large-scale movements. Occupied 
cities and railroads were attacked regularly. A fifth cam- 
paign to drive the Eighth Army from Shansi met the 
same fate as the earlier efforts. Plans for a crossing of 
the Yellow wr and a drive on Sian have repeatedly 
been postponed. Partisan activity in Shansi during April 
brought 338 battles in less than thirty days, ac cording to 
Japanese reports. 

A Nipponese offensive across the Pearl River west of 
Canton was routed by a surprise Chinese counter blow 
that cost the invaders a reported 3,000 casualties. At the 
battle’s height the village of Kongmoon changed hands 
four times within a week. Apparently the defense forces 
of South China, believed to be native Kwangsi divisions 
commanded by Pai Chung-hsi, were of hich | caliber and 


The Japanese landing parties at Bias 
Bay just before the push to Canton 


numerically far superior to the Japanese forces there. 

South of the Y angtze the Japanese struck On a 150 mile 
front, extending from Yochow to Lake Poy: ang. The 
main blow fell against the Nineteenth Army defending 
Nanchang, C inane air base, where five heavily mechan 
ized Japanese divisions forced the Siao River, stormed 
Wucheng, last important defensive position north of 
Nanchang, and swung west to occupy Fengsin. Out 
Hanked, the Aches 3 1 Nanchang wididiew swiftly 
leaving another ruined city for the invaders. 

This loss cut a valuable supply line for regulars and 
guerrillas operating in the lower valley and necessitated 
a complete revision of the supply system in ceatral China. 
It eliminated the threat of a Chinese counter drive against 
Hankow, and it placed the invaders in favorable position 
to coordinate a push south from Yochow with a westward 
offensive against C hangsha, last important rail center still 
held by the defenders. 

In this battle reappeared the Chinese air force after 
months of eclipse. Japanese bombers, whose raids against 
troops and cities had been unopposed since before the 

capture of Hankow, now found their way disputed " 
new pursuit squadrons. Chinese bombardment and a 
tack planes raided Japanese supply bases and edna 
The Tokyo government even reestablished air-raid pre- 
cautions in Japanese cities. 

West of Fengsin the attackers pushed on to the pivotal 
city of W uning and took it after say age fighting. With 
the righe h alf “al the Chinese line bent sharply back, 
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th |apanese launched a converging attack against Chang 
ch. ‘rom north and east. The maneuver was halted, how 
e by intense counter-attacks against Yochow threat 
eniig the Japanese right. 

mid-April the Chinese had wrested the initiative 
froin the invaders and were hammering them in a series of 
1,300-mile front from Shansi to 
the southern sea. How serious the situation actually be- 


local offensives along a 


ca , It was impossib »le to determine, for rigid censorship 
was suddenly placed by the Japanese upon all news from 
the front. Early in May the Japanese announced the 
The Chinese, ad- 
Ee olae that their attacks were beaten off, said they were 


com plete repulse of a major offensive. 


merely a series of “‘strength- testing’ operations. It ap 


1 large-sc ale attack actually was 
launched to recapture N anchang, where fifteen divisions 


peared, however, that 


drove almost to the city. > idases re ports differed gre atly 
trom the Japanese, and Sti ited that more than five hun 
dred separate engagements had been fought. 


Tue Turee M’s or CuHtna 


For two vears the Japanese wat machine has rolled 
steadily deeper into China. Over a million Chinese 
soldiers have died and unnumbered thousands have been 


A NEW PHASE IN CHINA 


maimed in the unequal struggle of flesh against steel 
Unbeaten and defiant, China has pitted her num 
against Japan's machines and is still confident 


The question is not how soon China will coll ypse but 


wers 


what her c: apacity is tor continued resistance. The out 
come depends largely upon three factors: the stren gth of 
China's hghting forces, het means, and the determinatior 

+ her people. Ic is a matter of men, munitions, and 
morale. 

Men. In July, 1937, China had more men under 
and fewer soldiers than any other nation. More than a 
million were enrolled in a score or more provincial armies 
in all st iges ot equity pme nt and tr: aining. | xXc¢ pt for 
C hiang Kai-shek’s personal troops there was no national 
army, and there was no central control over th provincial 
war lords. Artillery, 


units, supply and medical services were virtually non 


antiaircraft batteries, mechanized 
existent. [he Kuomintang air force, widely publicized 
was small and not overly efhcient. 

During the opening phases of the war, this poorly di 


rected military mixture suffered terrific casualties. With 


Japanese troops file up the mountainous terrain 
that leads from the coast at Bias Bay to Canton 






































out defense before airplanes and tanks, pounded by artil- 
lery to which they could but feebly reply, pawns in the 
provincial bickerings and corrupt politics of incompetent 
generals, these coolie soldiers died by tens of thousands. 
Those who survived became the core of a vastly different 
war machine, still far from ideal by occidental standards 
but a stouter fighting force than China had ever known 

—her first truly national army. 

According to the dispatches of an unnamed Associated 
Press correspondent who spent months behind the 
Chinese lines, the Chinese combat forces at the end of 
1938 consisted of 198 full-strength divisions of 10,000 
men. In addition there were 400,000 men in training 
camps and an estimated half million irregulars operating 
behind the Japanese lines. Except in the backbone of the 
field armies, the twenty-eight divisions trained by Chi- 
ang’s former German advisers, the quality of these di- 
visions varied little. 

Steadily increasing in importance and now the main- 
spring of Chiang Kai-shek’s mobile campaign, are the 
guerrilla bands formed in villages throughout Japanese- 


occupied territory. Led by selected officers trained in guer- 


rilla tactics at special schools, these wage incessant and 
savage war against supply lines, killing sentries, wiping 
out small parties, and destroying railroads, bridges, and 
supply trains. Pai Chung-hsi, deputy chief of the Chinese 
general staff, has estimated that Japanese casualties be- 
hind the lines are now greater than in open battle and ex- 
ceed more than 500 men a day. 

Equipment for this huge and scattered force is meager. 
Supporting an army of 3,000,000, Chiang is estimated to 
have some 1,500 pieces of artillery and practically no anti- 
aircraft or antimechanized equipment. He has no tanks. 
The air force has been replenished with machines but 
lacks a competent ground establishment. 

The supply of small arms and ammunition, in the 
opinion of informed sources, appears adequate for another 
year. Reserves on hand, plus ammunition trickling 
through from the USSR A i the output of China’s one 
remaining arsenal, are deemed sufficient for two years of 
mobile warfare. 

Lacking railroads, China must rely upon motor cara- 
vans. The total number of trucks now in use must be over 
10,000. Mortality due to general mechanical ignorance 
is high, the life of a motor vehicle rarely exceeding 8,000 
miles. A great problem is motor fuel. To conserve fuel, 
trucks are used only on main supply lines. Within the 
zone of the interior China uses . age-old methods— 
mule cart, river junk, and the backs of men. 

Perhaps the worst inefficiency is in the medical service. 
In January, according to the anonymous AP reporter, 
there were 380 base hospitals with 220,000 beds to care 
for over a million wounded. Their staffs, totaling 216,- 
000, included only 6,800 classified “doctors,”’ many with 
little knowledge of medicine. Some base hospitals were 
directed by coolies promoted from the grade of stretcher- 
bearer without regard to qualification. Red Cross surgical 
units, which furnish about the only efficient service, are 
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few and their directors have no authority. 

Regardless of his deficiencies in weapons, the C) ines 
soldier is convinced of his man-for-man superiority For. 
eign observers unanimously rate him a first-class hig iting 
man. One American officer has called him the best com. 
bat soldier in the world, capable of outmarching and out. 
fighting any other troops on earth, if properly led. 

Although generally well-trained, the majority o! the 
Chinese officers have the weaknesses of conceit, inex peri- 
ence in battle, and what Edgar A. Mowrer calls an “over. 
developed sense of self-preservation.” There are, of 
course, many excellent leaders, some of whom have risen 
to authority, but in general they are not recognized and 
promoted as in other armies. 

Most of the disasters and blunders of the war can be 
attributed to the incompetent generals Chiang Kai-shek 
retains in command. The Chinese field armies contain 
about one hundred corps and two hundred division com- 
manders. Of the corps commanders, at least half are old 
war lords who owe their posts to the politics which Chiang 
shows a regrettable tendency to play. A few executions for 
failure to carry out instructions have taken place, some 
incompetents have been cashiered or kicked upstairs to 
posts with resounding titles and little authority, but on 
the whole, the conduct of major operations has been en- 
trusted to a group of feudal relics. 

Lack of efficient staff work and a proper chain of com- 
mand are other basic defects. Chiang makes all important 
decisions personally and issues all battle orders. Instruc- 
tions are issued to armies, corps, and even divisions with- 
out regard to sequence or proper channels. 

Chiang’s general headquarters, divided between Chung- 
king, Kweiyang, and Kweilin, employs about four hun- 
dred staff officers in administrative duties. Four men 
comprise the most influential group about the commander 
in chief, two of them old enemies for whom Chiang has 
a healthy respect. Blunt, hard-driving Pai Chung-hsi of 
Kwangsi, a cough, quiet man, is deputy chief of staff and 
most frequently mentioned for supreme command in 
case anything happens to Chiang. Another former enemy 
is the Communist diplomat Chou En-lai, universally ac- 
knowledged one of the best brains in China. The others 
are the chief of staff, General Chen Cheng, and General 
Ho Ying-chin, minister of war. 

China today has a fighting force of nearly four million 
men. Even this great mass, however, represents less than 
two per cent of the population and could ~ probably -be 
doubled overnight if Chiang had the equipment to arm it. 
On the basis of American World War mobilization. 
China could raise an army of 15,000,000. An approach to 
Germany’s effort would give her 40,000,000. China has 
scarcely tapped her vast human resources. 

Munitions. China is a huge and diverse country, rich 
in resources but lacking means to convert raw materials. 
Dependent upon imports, the loss of her ports and rail- 
roads has necessitated the creation of new outlets on an 
unparalleled scale. Meanwhile she must fight with what 
she has. Her success in establishing and maintaining new 
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“Rump” China 


supply lines, as well as her ability and will to carry on 
until they are ready, will determine the outcome. 

When the Chinese forces abandoned Hankow they 
withdrew into their last and strongest line of defense, the 
mountainous southwest. 


has dubbed a 


re gion. 


The citadel of what Mowrer 
“Rump” China embraces a most colorful 


Even by Chinese standards the four southwest prov- 
inces are “backward” areas. Mountain ramparts have 
protected them from the impact of modern life. Yet from 
these primitive and feudal provinces has flowed for cen- 
turies the trade upon which has been built the wealth of 
Canton and Shanghai. 

Rugged Kweichow produces g good soldiers and possesses 
intapped deposits of antimony, iron, copper, and coal, 
ind land for cattle grazing, fruit growing, and lumbering. 
Neighboring Yunnan, bordering on Burma and indo. 
China, has valuable minerals including tungsten and 

nough tin to satisfy twenty-five per cent of the world’s 

eacetime needs. Agricultural products are fruits, leg- 
mes, and every ty pe of cereal. 


Treasure house ot 
Oo “Rump” China is Szech 
=} wan, whose _ incredibly 
wa fertile soil, yielding two 
=) and more crops a vear 
=z produces practically 
everything grown els¢ 
where in China. Its rice 
crop is more than sufh 
cient to teed its sixty mil 
lions, and tobacco cot 
ton, sugar cane, and silk 
are important products 
There are reported to be 
large deposits of tron 
coal, copper, zinc, and 
nickel, and gold enough 
to produce 80,000 ounces 
a year. Near the prov 


- Yar vb fy ’ 
pf) ince’s famous salt domes 


\ Hanon have been located petro 
leum deposits. Orcher 
products are tung oil and 
live stock. 

In spite ot considerable 
progress already made, 
will be years before a 
reasonably adequate in 
dustrial system can be 
built in the southwest 
Lack of machinery is only 
one technical difficulty, 
further burdened by in 
adequate transportation 
Although thousands of 
tons of factory machinery 
were evacuated ahead of 
the great retreat, much of 
it has been damaged or lost in transit. Little new machin 
ery can be imported as long as the limited trade routes 
are clogged with munitions. For a long time to come 
China must fight with what she has. 

It 1S little enough. The one arsenal in operation 1S 
producing a small amount of infantry we: apons and am 
munition. There are no plants for artillery or planes, and 
only makeshift powder mills. The lone steel mill at 
C ‘hungking, of uncertain efficiency, lacks ore and scrap. 

The loss of sea and rail communications left Chiang 
only the long motor road to the northwest frontier. Fast 
ern terminal of ‘this highway, which winds 2,000 miles 
across mountain and desert wilderness to the Soviet 
border, is Sian, capital of Shensi. Crossing the Yellow 
River at Lanchow, the road stretches northwest to the 
Mongol city of Hami, where it splits into two branches 
extending to Alma Ata and Sergiopol on the Turkish 
Siberian sailecad. Now well along, the highway has been 
in continuous use for many months. 

An extension of the disrupted Urga-Kalgan line has 
recently been pushed south to join this * ‘Red Route” at 
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Lanchow, which has be- 
come a great distributing 
oint end air base for 
North China. Stretches of 
the now useless Lunghai 
railroad still in Chinese 
hands have been torn up 
for a rail extension west of 
Sian, which has now reach- 
ed Paoki. From Paoki 
surface highway runs south 
to Chengtu in Szechwan. 
A magnificent feat of 
primitive engineering has 
been the construction of a 
motor highway across the 
mountains to the Yunnan- 
One hun- 


dred and sixty thousand 


Burma border. 


coolies buile the road al- 
most entirely by hand in a 
little over seven months. 
Frederick T. Birchall, writ- 
ing inthe New Y ork 
Times for April 20, de- 
scribed the new highway 
as traversing a series of pla- 
teaus of varying elevations, 
separated by deep valley 3. 
The road now twenty-four 
feet wide and eventually 
thirty feet, in places runs 
above the clouds. Seventy- 
five thousand laborers are now at work on a parallel rail- 
way from Lashio to Kunming, but it will be two and a 
half vears before the line is ready for traffic. 

From Chungking the new road runs to Kweiy ang in 
Kwangsi Dasvines: then west through Kunming deo to 
the old Shan city of Talifu, aad across the Burmese 
border to Lashio, railhead of the Burma railway. It has 
ofhcially been open since December, but is still far from 
completed. There are grave doubts that it can continue in 
operation through the rainy season, which between May 
and October averages 208 inches of rain. Thousands of 
coolies have been assembled in work c: amps to deal with 
expected landslides and washouts. 

Munitions and less bulky supplies are usually landed 
in Rangoon, shipped by train to Lashio, and then sent 
by truck to depots on the Chinese side of the border, 
where they are relayed over the mountains to Kunming. 
It has been reported that four hundred 3-ton trucks are 
on this run. Trucks and heavier materials are sent by 
boat up the Irriwaddy River to Bhamo, thence across an 
old border road, impassable during the rainy season, to 
the new highway, and into China. 

Until these new communications become adequate and 
reliable, China's basic resources are sufficient for the type 
of defense upon which she has embarked. Food and 
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Japanese infantry combing a bamboo grove in search of guerillas 


clothing cause little concern. The coolie soldier requires 
little of either. Nor is China apparently in danger of 
financial collapse. Her currency has held up well ~~ has 
even resisted Japanese efforts to drive it out of circulation. 
Recent American and British loans have strengthened her 
credit and stability. 


Morale. “* 


be conquered 


The reason why . China is not going to 
is that, not only is Japan not the 
Manchus or Mongols of other centuries, but also China 
is not the ancient, formless mass conquered by the Mon- 
gols and the Manchus we can say that China’s 
nationalism is an accomplished fact, and China is assured 
of unity and leadership and determination to fight till the 
final victory, even if it takes years.” Thus does Dr. Lin 
Yu-tang sum up China’s moral strength in his My 
Country and My People. 

China has not only withstood Nanking and Hankow 
but her central government appears stronger than ever. 
even extending into areas nominally controlled by the 
Japanese. 

Even the most pessimistic observers concede that 
Chinese unity has been astonishing. China has displayed 
none of the traditional defeatism and provincial cleavages 
upon which Japan counted for a cheap and speedy vic- 
tory. From mandarin to coolie there appears to be an ui 
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bro. 1 front. The soldier, once on a par with the common 
cri val, is now a national hero. It is generally admitted 
that 10 responsible government would dare arrange a 
peac om the basis of a Japanese victory. 

| .on his return to the United States last winter, Am- 
bas: dor Nelson Johnson told the press that nowhere in 
China had he found war hysteria but everywhere de- 
cer ination to resist and eventually defeat the Japanese. 
Even Japanese leaders minimizing China's morale have 


warned their people that the war will be long and costly. 


JAPAN TiGcHTeNns Its He_mer STRAP 
Although their movements have been cloaked in rigid 


censorship, at least thirty Japanese divisions have seen 
action. Concentration of an additional half million troops 
in Manchukuo brings Japan’s mainland strength to more 
than a million soldiers. 

Japanese losses, also carefully concealed, can only be 
approximated. The government has admitted 51,000 
dead. Estimates of neutral observers vary from 125,000 
to 450,000 killed. Disease and weather have taken even 
greater toll than Chinese bullets. 

For Japan, the Chinese war is a major military effort. 
At least thirty per cent of her trained manpower is under 
arms, her economic and political life has been strictly 
regimented, and her moral fiber strengthened for pro- 
longed sacrifice. 

In the summer of 1937, Japan’s economic collapse was 
freely predicted if her national debt ever reached ten 
billion yen. The war has lasted two years, the national 
debt stands at sixteen billion yen and is expected to top 
twenty billions by 1940, and there is no sign of financial 
breakdown. 

Japan’s finances are, nevertheless, the weak chinks in 
her armor. Export trade has failed to keep pace with 
heavy imports of munitions and raw materials. Denied 
credit throughout the world, Japan has been forced to 
trade on a cash-and-carry basis that has drained her 
treasury of most of its gold. 

Notwithstanding rising taxes and shrinking incomes, 
Japan faces no actual famine, for she is self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs. There is some acute destitution, but it would 
take famine—or decisive military defeat—to break her 
national morale. 

The Japanese people are undoubtedly tired of a con- 
quest they never desired and for which propaganda has 
not been able to whip up enthusiasm. However, they are 
dominated by a powerful military government that 
shows no sign of cracking. 

War-weariness, if carried to the armies in the field, 
does contain elements of danger. Some observers are of 
the opinion that many units of the army have already 
suffered a slackening of discipline and morale. Disrepu- 
tably dirty bivouacs, slovenly garrisons, and long hospital 
lists are cited as evidence—highly relevant in western 
armies but of uncertain indications among oriental troops. 


The China war has undoubtedly lost its picnic aspect, but 
how far disillusionment has weakened morale it is impos- 
sible to determine. 

On the other hand, the courage and endurance of 
Japanese troops have been splendid. Staff work, as evi- 
denced by the Bias Bay operation, is excellent although 
stereotyped and without Hexibility under unusual con- 
ditions. The state of Japanese equipment is unimportant, 
since only second-grade stuff has been used and has suf- 
ficed. 

“After victory, tighten your helmet strap.” 

Thus significantly did War Minister Itagaki, after the 
fall of Hankow, warn Japan to be prepared for further 
sacrifice. 

CONCLUSION 


A year before the outbreak of the war, the leader of 
the Chinese Communists, Mao Tse-tung, outlined to 
Edgar Snow the Reds’ conception of the strategy to use 
against Japan. Except for minor changes and certain mis- 
calculations, that plan is now being employed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. ’ 

As the Communists foresaw, the first stages of the 
war were overwhelmingly favorable to the militarily su- 
perior Japanese. The Chinese armies have improved but 
are still incapable of defeating the invaders in the open 
field. Lacking equipment and communications, they are 
forced to a campaign of attrition until their armaments 
permit offensive operations. Since that may be a matter 
of years, China’s hope of victory lies in her ability to 
preserve 4 united front. 

The invaders have been drawn deeper and deeper into 
a quicksand from which a struggle ending in complete 
victory can extricate them. They may assert repeatedly 
that their advance is over, but they cannot stop until 


Chiang is crushed. 


It is doubtful, however, whether Japan can penetrate 
much deeper into the interior without a considerable ex- 
pansion of forces. Less than a million men, spread over 
600,000 square miles, are trying to subdue 200,000,000 
people, and have not made much of a success of their oc- 
cupation. Their influence extends no further than the 
range of their guns, and those guns are plentiful only in 
the principal cities and along the main communications 
lines. 

As T. A. Bisson analyzes the problem in Japan in 
China, perhaps the most exhaustive study yet written on 
the Asiatic war, the test of strength is between two 
“qualitatively different techniques and objectives.” Japan’s 
aim must continue to be a smashing victory and the col- 
lapse of China’s resistance, objectives whose chance of 
success decreases with every additional month of war. 
China must refuse to admit defeat even in the face of 
apparent disaster. Fighting in self-defense and with a 
united country at his back, the Chinese soldier holds the 
moral advantage. 
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In his article on “The Tactics of the New Infantry For offensive purposes, the BAR may be assigned onc atta 
} Regiment” in the March-April number of The INFANTRY of two general classes of missions: zati 
' low RNAL, the Chief of Infantry discusses the missions of (1) Constant participation in the fire of the attacking wea 
| the automatic rifle and contrasts the European concep- echelon—that is to say, as an agency of more or less it is 
tion of infantry based on automatic-rifle teams with the continuous fire; or yart 
) traditional American conception of tactical teams (squads) (2) A reserve of automatic fire for use in the critical B 
) based on the individual rifleman. The discussion opposed _ phases of action. of 
| setting up the automatic rifle as the principal weapon of Coincidental with either of these is the mission o! 
the attacking echelon but leaves unsettled the question antiaircraft fire for which its characteristics distinguis! 
| of the place of the Browning automatic rifle in infantry it as the outstanding infantry AA weapon. 
: organization. Obviously the BAR is too fine a we eapon to The organizational consequences of adopting one 0 





be discarded and deserves an important role in infantry _ the other of these points of view were partially develope: 
combat. 


| in the article of Chief of Infantry already referred to. 







| The organic assignment of this weapon will naturally If we assign the BAR to the first class of missions, it 
| depend upon the missions to be assigned it in view of its will necessarily be included in the organization of th 
characteristics. squad. Since the effectiveness of the automatic rifle i 


Infantry organization is prim arily de signed with a view 


more or less continuous fire depends upon a continuous 
to the execution of offensive missions. Any organization 








and assured ammunition supply, the weapon cannot bx 
effective in the attack can be readily adapted to the de- served by one individual. Nor would a single ammu 


| tense since defensive situations allow much more laticude tion carrier suffice other members of the squad must 


tor readjustment. absorbed in the service and supply of the piece if its needs 
















for munition are met. Thus the inclusion of the BAR 
in ad organization logically leads to the formation 
of -rifle teams. 

is also, the inclusion of the auto-rifle in the rifle 
sat inevitably leads to the conception of infantry as a 


collection of weapons teams. It thus annuls the principle 
of resting organization on tactical teams based on the in- 
dividual combatant. 


If on the other hand we assign the auto-rifle to the 
execution of the second mission, that is, as a reserve of 
automatic fire for use in the critical emergencies of the 
attack, we shall be led to remove it from the squad organi- 
zation. For it would be extremely ill-advised to keep a 
weapon intended for emergency use in a position where 
it is constantly exposed to enemy fire without active 
participation on its own part. 

But this is not all. The auto-rifle team idea is capable 
of a further breakdown. A squad which includes the 
auto-tile may be visualized in two ways: (1) A com- 
posite of two elements, one an auto-rifle team embodying 
the fire element and the other a rifle group forming the 
movement or shock element; or (2) a composite of two 
auto-rile teams each of which embodies both fire and 
movement and which alternate in the fire and movement 
of the squad. 

The first of the above conceptions has the obvious 
weakness that during the period the auto-rifle itself is in 
movement, its fire action ceases. The movement of the 
rilemen has fire support but that of the auto-rifle has no 
equivalent protection. Perhaps the lack of provision for 

\utual and continuous fire support in the squad organi- 

ition could be compensated for by the alternating fire 
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As an automatic weapon the modified BAR is 
not excelled by any foreign weapon in its class 


support of adjacent squads. But the considerable distance 
between the weapons would make it difhcult to bring 
their movement and fire into consonance. 

The American tactics now in force follow the foregoing 
principle—but only half-heartedly since no adequate 
provision for the ammunition supply of the auto-rifle is 
made. 

The squad composed of two auto-rifle teams undoubt 
edly embodies the conception of the auto-rifle as the 
principal weapon of the rile platoon in the most logical 
and effective form. Fire and movement are constantls 


brought into coordination and theoretically without inter 


ruption. 

The foregoing discussion may serve to bring out the 
complication i in views on organization due to diffe rent con 
ceptions of the function of the automatic rifle. In our own 
case, the question has taken on critical importance due to 
two recent developments: the adoption of the semi-auto 
matic rifle; and the modification of the BAR. In its 
former state of effectiveness, the BAR was certainly en 
titled to little consideration as the principal weapon of 
the attacking echelon. 


We thus have three distinct conceptions of the com 
position of the rifle platoon: 


(1) A composite of squads, each of which comprises 
an auto-rifle team and a rifle group. 


(2) A composite of squads, each of which comprises 
two auto-rifle teams. 


(3) A composite of squads of uniform armament 
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(semi-automatic rifles), with an overhead squad includ- 
ing two auto-rifle teams. 

The comparison between the first two types of organi- 
zation has already been made. They both embody the 
conception of concentrating the fire power of the attack- 
ing echelon in the automatic rifles. 

It may be of advantage to summarize some of the argu- 
ments in favor of this conception as contrasted with the 
third type of organization: 

(1) The squad leader can exercise more effective con- 
trol over the fire power of the squad when it is con- 
centrated in one w eapon. 

(2) The squad fire power, which is represented by the 
amount of ammunition the squad can carry, will be 
delivered through a more accurate wes apon, since the auto- 
rifle is always | from a rest and the fire of the auto- 
riflentin 1S therefore not affected to the Same extent as 
that of the rilemen by the emotional and phy sical dis- 
turbances incident to combat. But even under peace 
conditions, actual comparative firing tests by two squads 
furnished with the same amount of ammunition, one of 
which included the automatic rifle and the other armed 
with semi-automatic rifles only, give the greater number 
of hits to the former. 

(3) From the moral point of view, the claim is made 
that there 1s greater squad cohesion when the members 


By reason of its bigh cyclic rate and its concentration of 
fire power the BAR is particularly adapted to antiair- 
craft action. It is the outstanding infantry AA weapon 
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ot the squad are unihed by their mutual connectic . w;, 


the automatic weapon. The weapon constitute: 4 
binding the members of the squad together. T]| 
thus protected from the sense of isol: ition which Of CSse6 
the individual combatant. 

(4) Since only the auto-rileman need occupy 
position, the other members of the squ. ad m ay hold le! 
selves in a cover position a few paces to the rear. 

To all this, the proponent of the organization based on 
uniform squad armament (semi-automatic rifle) and th. 
use of the automatic rifle as a reserve of fire in the inds 
of the pl: toon commander for critical emergencies points 
out the fatal defect of the other two types of organizatior 


the enforced negative attitude of th 
greater part of the front-line combatant: 
during most of the action. The inclusio: 
of the auto-rife in the squad would 
moreover, either tie down the unit to th 
infe rior mobility of th: it weapon or resu 
in the separation of the squad into tw 
parts. The auto-rifle is ill adapted to the 
rapid dashes under fire which a front-line 
weapon often has to make. In second 
echelon, its movement problem is muc! 
easier, since its advance is not only co\ 
ered by the riflemen but greater leeway 
is available for the selection of covered 
routes of advance. 

What are some of these emergencies 
of combat for which the auto-rifle is espe 
cially effective? Some are obvious: 

Filling gaps between units developing 
in the course of the attack; 

Protecting the flanks of elements of the attacking 
echelon from counter-attack; 

Forming a pivot of fire on an open flank for the support 
of the platoon attack——this will have especial application 
in security and reconnaissance operations where sm all 
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ill frequently have open flanks; 
Ai perhaps most important of all, adding the im- 
netu of automatic fire to the final stage of the attack 
what in the manner of a tommy gun). 

it would seem most advan- 
tageous to place the BAR in a headquarters squad of the 
rifle platoon. Admittedly the ammunition replenishment 
f any element of a front-line platoon will be very dif- 
Gculr and only occasionally practicable. 


For all of these missions, 


But it seems 
obvious that opportunities for replenishment will occur 
much more frequently in a rear echelon of the platoon 
than in the front line. 

By reason of i its high cyclic rate and its concentration of 
fire power, the BAR is particularly adapted to antiaircraft 
action. It is, as already stated, the outstanding infantry 
AA weapon. 

For the execution of this mission the BAR is undoubt- 
edly better placed i in a rear echelon of the platoon than in 
the front line. Admittedly again, it will be difficult to 
find a practicable firing position for antiaircraft anywhere 
in a front-line platoon. But such a position in the front 
line itself is wholly out of the question, since we must 
assume that all front-line elements will be pinned to the 
ground by hostile ground fire. 

The main saliaiiiee for the antiaircraft protection of the 
front line must be placed on the auto-rifles of the support 
platoon. But here again, these weapons are most suitably 
placed in the platoon overhead. A support- platoon com- 
mander charged with the AA protection of the attacking 
echelon would have to withdraw the auto-rifles from the 
control of the squad leaders for the execution of that 
mission if these weapons were included in the squad. 

From every point of view, the assignment of the auto- 
rifle to the platoon overhead seems indicated. Aside from 


the tactical considerations outlined above, the semiauto- 


matic rifle, Lord knows, gives the squad all the fire power 


it can utilize. 


There would thus be a headquarters overhead in the 


rifle platoon which might well have the following com- 
position: 


f 
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PLATOON HE/s.DQUARTERS 
Lieutenant 


1 Platoon sergeant 


Communications Group 
Messengers 
I Signalman (equipped with signal proyector ) 


Automatic-rifle Squad 
1 Sergeant 
2 Automatic riflemen 
2 Assistant automatic riflemen 
2 Ammunition carriers 


The toregoing overhead, together with the threc unt 
formly armed rifle squads might constitute the American 
rifle platoon, organized in accordance with traditional 
American ideas. 

The BAR is now classified as substitute-standard light 
machine gun in the rifle compan) of the new infantry 
For several reasons it is not satisfactory for this 
The rifle 
company light machine gun should be a belt-fed, tripod 
machine gun. The BAR cannot easily be adapted to a 
tripod mount nor can it be modified for belt feeding. It is 
therefore not a light machine gun but an automatic rifle 

But as an automatic rifle, 


regime nt. 


mission, even in a substitute-standard status. 


even after twenty years of 
improvement in the field of automatic weapons abroad, 
the BAR as modified is not excelled by any foreign 
weapon in its class. Prior to its modifications, it was not 
a popular weapon in the service. Proficiency in its use 
required prolonged training, and even experienced shots 
obtained only mediocre results in field firing. But the 
reduction in the cyclic rate, together with, the other 
modifications, has made it possible to produce a good 
shot in a few hours’ At the same time, the 
ability to use the high cyclic rate retains to the weapon 


training. 


all its value for antiaircraft action. 

A decision as to the role of the automatic rifle in the 
new organization will doubtless be reached in the near 
tuture. 
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By 
Lieutenant Colonel Augustin M. Prentiss 
Chemical Warfare Service 


Much thought and energy h¢ ive been devoted to in- 
creasing the power of the tactical offensive during these 
last two decades. The success attained has been small; 
and the sum total of post-war achievements have been 
disappointing. Authorities on the art of war seem gen- 
erally agreed that the superiority of the defensive over the 
offensive is as pronounced today as it was in the World 
War, notwithstanding the many improvements in offen- 
sive weapons since that war. 

The crux of the problem is how to increase the power 
of attacking infantry and at the same time protect it from 
the annihilating effect of undominated machine guns. 
The machine gun is still king of the battlefield. It is now 
more securely enthroned than ever by the supplementary 
power of light and semiautomatic rifles. 

Of all the means employed, both during and since the 
World War, in attempts to solve this great problem of 
warfare, perhaps the most promising solution lies in im- 
proving the art of leadership, with special emphasis on 
surprise. But to achieve surprise the stereotyped methods 
of the World War must be abandoned. A new tactics 
must be adopted—a tactics employing every powerful 
modern means of combat including tanks, airplanes, and 
gas, but a tactics based primarily upon the skillful use 
of obscurity. Maneuver and attack must be masked by 
darkness, fog, or smoke. Experience, both during the 
World War and since, indicates that obscurity gives bet- 
ter protection than armor against the machine guns of 
the enemy. 

It is only recently that the value of gas in close support 
of attacking infantry has been considered to any serious 
extent. This is the more remarkable when it is recalled 
how effective gas was in the World War. The value of 
smoke for creating artificial obscurity has received much 
more attention. 

A commander can find obscurity in darkness, natural 
fog, or artificial smoke. 

ight attacks are very difficult to execute and require 
an unusually high degree of training and discipline, far 
beyond the capabilities of hastily mobilized armies. In 
addition to the individual difficulty of maneuvering and 


firing i in the darkness, there are the collective difficulties 






of uncertainty and confusion, resulting in loss of cohesio: 
and coordination. Besides these disadvantages, night at- 
tacks are necessarily of limited effective depth, for the 
difficulties of maintaining coérdination and control in 
crease disproportionately with the distance covered. Be 
cause of these hazards, night attacks on a large scale hav: 
never been undertaken, either during or since the World 
War, and in future wars seem definitely restricted t 
small-scale, limited-objective operations. 

During the World War the Germans made several suc 
cessful large-scale attacks under cover of natural fog 
The success of these attacks clearly demonstrated th 

value of fog protection to infantry attacking over fir 
swept terrain. However, fog is largely unpredictabic 
and the success of important military operations obvious! 
cannot be predicated upon its fortuitous occurrence. More- 
over, the extent of the fog blanket cannot be controlled. 
It may hinder infantry instead of help the attack. For it 
it extends beyond the line of departure, the obscurity 0! 
fog works also to the advantage of the defense by hinder- 
ing coordination and cohesion in the assaulting force 
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Thu. og has no greater value in war than other natural 
ona cons of weather and terrain that may be exploited 
only vhen the opportunity arises. 


Wich terse smoke, however, the case is radically 
Jiffe nt, for the time, method, and extent of its employ- 
ment can be controlled. Properly used, smoke confers 
upon che troops employi ing it the protective advantages of 
darkness without its disadv antages. Or we may say that 

smoke, skillfully employed, imposes the disadvantages 
ff darkness on the enemy but retains the advantages of 
davlight for our own troops. 


— 
z 
— 
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- 
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Gas may become the complete 
answer to the machine gun.... 





Smoke was used tactically to some extent towards the 
end of the World War, but these early smoke operations 
hardly scratched the surface of the far-reaching —, 
ties of this new agent. Since the World War, the tactical 
use of smoke has been extensively studied by all the 
principal armies of the world and smoke tactics have now 
become an important part of infantry combat. 

The tests of The Chemical Warfare School to deter- 
mine the effect of smoke on aimed rifle fire have now been 
going on for twelve years. A total of fifty-three classes, 
with 1,718 students, ‘have fired the M- 1903 rifle at 300 
vards’ range at standard targets: first, without masks; 
second, with masks but without smoke; third, with smoke 


———— or 
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on the targets; and fourth, with smoke on firers 
the following results: 


with 


Rounds Hits Per cent Efficiency 
fired scored _ of hits of fire’ 
Without masks 8,148 3,494 42.87 100.00% 
W ith masks but 
without smoke.. 5,701° 2,028 35.57 82.97% 
Smoke on targets. 8,357 1,179 14.11 32.91% 
Smoke on firers... 8,364 285 3.41 7.95% 
Ratio of fire efficiency: Smoke on targets to 
smoke on firers ..... 4.1 tol 


‘Based on percentage of hits without masks or smoke 
*The first 18 classes did not fire this phase. 


From these data the following important conclusions 
can be drawn: First, mere masking of the firers reduces 
the efficiency of aimed rifle fire by 13°; second, obscur 
ing the target with smoke p! aced on it reduces fire effici 
ency by approximately 67°/,; and third, obscuring the 
target by smoke placed on the firers, reduces fire ef 
ficiency by approximately g2 The much larger per 
centage of hits made with eatin on the target as com- 
pared to smoke on the firers is, of course, due to the fact 
that firers retain a general sense of fire direction and use 
intermediate aiming points to keep their fire lined on 
their targets. 

The above data, applied to an infantry fire fight, show 
that smoke placed on a hostile position gives an attacker 
a four-to-one fire superiority. If the smoke screen were 
placed on the attacking force, the defense would seem to 
have a similar advantage, other things being equal. But 
other things are not equal; for with smoke on the attack- 
ing force the percentage of hits scored by the enemy would 
be as high as 15°, against stationary targets only. Against 
moving — such as attacking infantry offers, mainte- 
nance of fire direction by intermediate aiming points 
would be siigatide. and the hits scored by the defense 
would be reduced to a few 
low percentage indeed. 


random lucky shots, with a 

The demoralizing effect of smoke on hostile fire ef- 
ficiency applies also to machine-gun and artillery fires, 
especially in fast- -moving situations where the defending 
guns have no chance to register on critical points in the 
attackers’ zone of advance before visibility is denied by 
the attackers’ smoke screen. 


In addition to its use in gaining and keeping fire su- 
periority, smoke has value to attacking infantry in three 
other general ways: first, to conceal movements into at- 
tack positions ; smb to deceive the enemy as to the 
direction of the main effort and the scheme of maneuver: 
and, finally, to protect infantry from hostile fire during 
its advance across fire- -swept ground until it reaches the 
enemy's position. 

Troop movements into attack positions are generally 

carried out at night in order to conceal the movement 
from enemy observation and protect the march from hos- 
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tile fire. When these movements can not be made at 
night, smoke can be employed to advantage for the same 
purposes at critical points along the routes of advance. 
To conceal movements in approach formations beyond 
the range of effective rifle fire, smoke is used to blind 
hostile artillery and mortar observation posts, antitank 
guns, and machine guns. 

When infantry jumps off, a skillful use of smoke not 
only reduces the effect of hostile fire but also denies in- 
formation to the enemy of where the main blow will fall 
and how the attack is progressing. Where natural con- 
cealment is lacking, smoke properly placed should be used 
continuously from the time the attacking troops come 
within the zone of effective small-arms fire until just be- 
fore they reach their assault position. 

The assault itself should be delivered in the clear for 
the sake of coordination and control in taking the ob- 
jectives. Thus, firing of smoke should cease in time to 
allow considerable dissipation before the assault is launch- 
ed. It is not necessary for the smoke to be entirely dissi- 
pated, but what remains should not be denser than a light 
haze. 

Numerous small points of resistance, such as hostile 
machine guns, constantly arise during the progress of an 
attack. The fire of these weapons is generally so effective 
that the attack is brought to a halt until it can overcome 
them, and heavy casualties are usually sustained in so 
doing. To reduce these casualties smoke can be used to 
cover attacking units until they reach positions from 
which they can rush the enemy. Smoke is particularly 
useful against small targets so well concealed or protected 
that high-explosive is ineffective against them. 


Since a coordinated attack generally develops into a 
series of local engagements, an attacking unit often finds 
itself in an advanced position where the enemy can bring 
enfilade fire to bear from a flank. Such fire must be 
stopped either through fire action or use of reserves. 
Smoke can be effectively employed in this case to conceal 
the flanks of attacking formations or to blind enemy flank 
positions. 


Tanks are particularly concerned with smoke tactics, 
for smoke not only furnishes one of the best means of 
protecting them from antitank guns during an advance 
over fire-swept terrain, but is also a great hindrance to a 
hostile tank attack if placed directly on the tanks. It is 
extremely difficult to navigate tanks in smoke. In an ex- 
tensive smoke blanket tanks may lose all sense of direc- 
tion. It is therefore essential that our own tank crews be 
trained to navigate by compass and dead reckoning. 

Smoke is also useful in special operations, for example, 
in attacks on river lines. The smoking of a number of 
possible crossing points conceals the real point of crossing. 
Smoke also protects at a critical time the engineer and 
advance infantry elements of a crossing force from expos- 
ure to hostile small-arms fire. 

The situations in which smoke can be used to ad- 
vantage comprise practically the whole field of tactics it- 


July-. agus: 


self. But as a powerful aid to the attack smoke as jx, 
greatest value. More than any other agent dey loped 
since the World War, smoke enables a resourcefu. com, 
mander to base his attack upon surprise. It holds grea: 
promise toward success in restoring the balance of powe; 
to the tactical offensive. 


The value of smoke has been generally recognized and 
actively developed by the principal armies of the world 
in the last two decades. In the search for means to reney 
the offensive power of infantry the neglect of gas, in the 
years that followed the World War, was no doubt due to 
mistaken conceptions of its powers and limitations which 
had their source largely in war propaganda. 

Of these erroneous ideas the one that probably mili. 
tated most against using gas in close support of infantn 
was the notion that when gas is once released in the field, 
it cannot be controlled, but like the wind “bloweth where 
it listeth.” Ifsthis were true, it is obvious that gas could 
not be released close to our own infantry without en- 
dangering friend and foe alike. Another erroneous idea 
which has greatly limited the tactical thought upon the 
usefulness of gas is that its effectiveness depends upon 
favorable weather; in particular, a wind blowing toward 
the enemy. Several years of research and extensive field 
experimentation have proved the falsity of these ideas 
and determined the real powers and limitations of toxic 
gas. It is now firmly established that toxic concentrations 
in the field can be far more readily controlled than the 


effects of impact weapons. 


When gas is released in the air it forms, at the point of 
release, a cloud that moves with the wind. As it travels 
down wind it expands and diffuses into the surrounding 
air. This causes the cloud to spread out and to gain 
height as it moves over the ground. At the same time, 
some of the gas particles settle out of the air on the ground 
and vegetation passed over, while certain currents cause 
a more or less rapid mixing of the gas cloud with the 
overlying air. As a result the gas is diluted with air as 
the cloud travels. For each particular gas a certain mini- 
mum concentration is required to produce injurious effects 
upon men and animals. Since the dilution of the gas with 
air as the cloud travels down wind steadily reduces the 
concentration, a point is always reached where the gas 
is too weak to be harmful. The distance from the point 
where gas is set free in the air to the point where its dilu- 
tion. becomes harmless is called the “effective range” of 
the gas. If a large number of small gas clouds are gene- 
rated simultaneously, as by the bursting of gas shells on 
a target area, each small cloud merges with and rein- 
forces the others. Thus the range of the composite cloud 
becomes greater with the number of shells. The amount 
of gas applied to cover a given target must be proportional 
to its area. The range of the gas cloud formed must be 
equal to the depth of the area. The following table gives 
some idea of how the concentration of a gas diminishes 
for different widths of target when the amount of gas 
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ed per foot of target front is the same in 


Gas Di_uTtIon TABLE 


all cases 


CONCENTRATION PLACED ON A SHALLOW 


rR A 100°/, 
TARGET OF VARIOUS WIDTHS 
Distance Down Wind from Target Area 
ith of Target (In Yards) 


100 200 300 


400 


Small shoots, 
100-400 yards 


. Seer 75% 56% 42% 31% 
Medium shoots, 

{00-800 yards 

> are. 85% 72% 61% 52% 


Large shoots, 
800-3,000 yards 


tront 90% 81% 73% 66% 


Very large shoots, 
Over 3,000 
vards front .. 95% 90% 85% 82% 


Figure 1 illustrates the dilution of a 
ak gas cloud as it drifts down wind 
from the target area. If the particular 
gas used is wholly ineffective after it 
falls below 5°" ‘of its effective con- 
centration, it is obvious that all areas 
outside of Zone C would be safe for 
men and animals. 

Owing to the process of dilution 
just described, there is a definite rela- 
tion between the amount of toxic gas 
released in the field and the maximum 
distance over which that quantity will 
exert its injurious effect. Since the ef- 
fective concentration and other prop- 
erties of any standard toxic gas are 
' to know the 
local weather and terrain conditions in 


known, we have only 
order to ascertain how far a given 
quantity of a gas will drift with a cer- 
tain effectiveness and, conversely, how 
much gas is required to reach a target 
at a known range. 

This quantity-range relationship is 
one of the most important in chemical 
warfare and is the key to successful use 
of gas in close support of infantry. For 
by its use we can not only ascertain 
how much gas is needed to establish 
an effective concentration on a given 
target at a given range; we can also 
determine how much gas can be safely 
placed at a given distance from our 


ML I 


Figure 1: Dilution of gas cloud. 
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own troops under the most adverse conditions. By prop 
erly adjusting the dose with reterence to the proximity ol 
friendly troops, gas can be freely and safely employ ed in 
any situation, except in a wave torm of attack where the 
gas is released in our own front lines to be blown over to 


the enemy's position by the wind. 


The properties ot gas that make it particularly valuable 


as an intantry may be briefly 


supporting sum 


5 


agent 
marized as follows: 


(1) Gas is heavier than air and thus sinks into low 
places and depressions in the ground. It also readily turns 
corners and gets around obstacles which would stop all 
impact pilesilen Gas penetrates the densest natural cover 
and reaches down into the deepest trenches and defiladed 
positions. Hence, gas is the agent par excellence for sup 
plying the curved-trajectory fire now so urgently de- 
manded by infantry. In fact, any sort of doce or in 
closure tends to increase the concentration and persiste nce 
of a gas. Against targets on open terrain, gas is not nearly 
effective in these 


sO effective; but impact weapons are 
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places. Hence the proper role of gas is to supplement the 
flat-trajectory fires of small arms and artillery rather than 
to duplicate them. 

(2) Gas does not follow a narrow trajectory but covers 
an area; hence a gas shell need not hit a material target to 
be effective. This means that small targets, such as con- 
cealed machine-gun nests, do not have to be precisely lo- 
cated. If only their general location is known, they can 
be neutralized with gas. 

(3) By pervading the atmosphere over an area, gas 
acts equally upon all parts of it and thus exerts a maxi- 
mum searching effect against hidden and protected tar- 
gets. Unlike impact missiles, gas affects every individual 
in the area covered. All will be casualties unless protected 
by adequate antigas equipment. 

(4) Gas (especially the persistent types) exerts its ef- 
fects over considerable periods of time in contrast to the 
instantaneous action of impact weapons. This prolonged 
action is extremely valuable in denying important terrain 
to the enemy and pinning down his forces in places other 
than those where the main effort of our attack is to be 
made. 

. (5) Gas is insidious; it often causes casualties with- 
out any previous warning effects. Many gases are difficult 
to detect in low concentrations which are yet still strong 
enough to cause casualties. Most gases are also colorless; 
their direction and extent cannot be seen even in the day- 
time. Hence gas embodies to an outstanding degree the 
principle of surprise. 

(6) Gas exerts a tremendous morale effect, especially 
upon poorly trained troops. Uncertainty as to when and 
where gas is present, and how it will act, are demoralizing 
even to troops of high discipline. Nothing breaks a 
soldier's will to fight so eidly as being gassed, even 
slightly. His imagination magnifies his real injury a 
hundredfold. 

All combat gases have the above properties in common 
but differ widely in many other characteristics which af- 
fect their tactical use. The most important of these char- 
acteristic properties are: persistency, which may vary from 
a few minutes to several weeks; physiological effect, which 
may vary from simple lacrimation to rapid death; and 
= of action in producing incapacitation, which may 
also vary from instantaneous effect (tear gas) to a delayed 
effect not appearing for several hours (mustard gas). 

The most important casualty-producing gases used in 
the World War were of two general types: those which 
attacked the lungs and pulmonary system and, after a 
brief exposure (a few breaths) , uce casualties varying 
from serious incapacitation to death; and those that at- 
tack any part of the body they come in contact with and 
produce blisters, causing more or less serious incapacita- 
tion, but seldom death. Because the first type ge s 
always attack the lungs, they are called “lung injurant” 
ases and, since they generally cause death in ordinary 

d concentrations, they are classed as “lethal” gases. 
Owing to their characteristic blistering action, the second 
type of gases are called vesicants, and since they do not 
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ordinarily cause death in usual field concentrations, hey 

are considered non-lethal. The most successful 0: the 

lung-injurant gases used in the World War was phos: ene, 

and by far the most effective vesicant gas was mu tard 
as. 

In addition to those mentioned above there is also 
another type of World War gas which has been widely 
developed since the war, i.e., the respiratory irritant gases, 
often also called “toxic smokes.’ These compounds are 
usually disseminated in the form of smokes or dusts; 
they generally contain arsenic and thus produce symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning; they are non-persistent and highly 
irritant to the respiratory passages; and they are quick- 
acting and produce incapacitating effects in extremely low 
concentration, but are non-lethal. Because they are ef- 
fective in such low concentrations they are generally em- 
ployed tactically as harassing agents. 

It is the non-persistent, quick-acting gases which are of 
value in close support of infantry. It is obvious that for 
a gas to be effective for this purpose it must act immedi- 
ately and must not remain on the ground long enough 
to injure our own advancing troops. Of the World War 
gases, only the lung injurants such as phosgene, and the 
respiratory irritants such as adamsite, are suitable. 

Slow-acting, persistent gases may be used, to a limited 
extent, in general support of attacking infantry for nev- 
tralizing enemy strong points and centers of resistance 
not in the zone of advance. The quantities of gas used 
near friendly troops must be strictly limited by the quan- 
tity-range relationship discussed above. Slow-acting, per- 
sistent gases can play only a secondary role in offensive 
operations of regiments and smaller units, though they 
may play a major role in large-scale offensives as they did 
in the German spring drive of 1918. 

In the World War it so happened that all the lung- 
injurant gases used were: non-persistent, quick-acting, 
and lethal. It also happened that all the vesicant gases 
used were: persistent, slow-acting, and generally non- 
lethal. This was purely circumstantial. There is no in- 
herent reason why these two groups ut properties should 
always be associated. Post-war research has doubtless 
found many new gases which are exceptions to the above 
rules. 

To do harm, lung-injurant and respiratory-irritant gases 
must, of course, be inhaled and hence can be nullified by 
gas masks. Modern military masks affords complete pro- 
tection against all World War gases of these types. But 
it does not follow that such masks are a full protection 
against all such gases. In the two decades since the war, 
chemical research has undoubtedly discovered new and 
powerful gases that will penetrate even the most im- 
proved gas mask. So long as these new gases remain 
secret, it is not possible to design a mask to resist them. 
Hence no nation can be sure that its masks will protect 
against gases that may be used at the beginning of a new 
war. 

On the other hand, knowledge of Po develop- 


ment is widespread and most nations know the state of 
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the art in other nations. They are therefore in a position 
to determine whether any new gas they discover will 
. And so any nation 
developing a new gas that will do so has at its disposal a 
powertul weapon that may prove decisive in battle be- 
fore adequate protection can be developed. 

Aside from the threat of new gases, several of the lung- 
injurant gases of the World War may again prove highly 
effective in battle, even against masks that afford full pro- 
tection. Surprise, poor adjustment due to confusion, 
taking masks off too soon, poor gas discipline—all are 
liable to produce casualties in another war. General 
Foulkes writes of conditions in the British Army in 1917, 
after an adequate gas mask had been supplied and a ule 
tively high degree of gas discipline had been attained, as 
follows: 


penetrate the masks of other armies 


Similar reasons were advanced by our own men and by our 
Allies; for instance, on the night of 5th June, 1917, the Ger- 
mans discharged what was believed to have been a chlorine 
gas cloud against the French at Nieuport under unfavour- 
able conditions—i.e., in bright moonlight and a high wind. 
Colonel Cummins found 120 of the men who were gassed in 
one hospital, and on being questioned they attnbuted their 
incapacitation to the following causes: 

39 surprise effect or carelessness; 

15 raising the mask too soon; 

32 bad fitting mask; 

30 displacement of mask; 

2 inadequacy of mask; 

2 obsolete type of mask; 

120 


so that only four (3%) of this number claimed that the de- 


gree of protection afforded by the mask had been insufhcient.* 


‘Gas: The Story of the Special Brigade. 
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Figure 2: Chemical mortars are generally somewhat larger than infantry mortars. T his is the 4.2-inch American chemi- 
cal mortar in action. 


This experience was fully confirmed in our own army 
in France. During 1918, about 25°/, of our gas casualties 
were due to non-persistent lung injurants, although our 
mask afforded complete protection from these gases. 
Thus, even if no more powerful gas than phosgene is 
used in the next war, a large number of casualties will 
result, particularly in view of the great improvement in 
the technique and tactics of gas warfare which has taken 
place since the W orld W ar. 

Gas masks, of course, do not afford complete protection 
against vesicant gases and it is necessary to protect the 
entire body. This enormously increases the difficulty of 
protection and the number of casualties in battle. Mustard 
gas was the most effective of all World War gases. How- 
ever, for reasons given, it is entirely possible tor a vesicant 
to be non- persistent and quick-acting. This was the trend 
of development towards the end of the World War when 
the Germans introduced “Dick” (Ethyldichlorarsine). 
Compared to mustard gas, Dick was less than one-tenth 
as persistent and much quicker-acting, being comparable 
to phosgene | in this respect. Ifa satisfactory non-persistent 
quick-acting vesicant is added to the materia chemica ot 
war, gas may indeed become the complete answer to the 
machine gun. 


Recognizing the power of gas to effectively search out 
and neutralize machine guns and protected strong points, 
the principal armies of the world have recently developed 
more effective gas weapons. The most important of these 
is the ditdiicd mortar, which has great mobility com 
bined with high fire-power and sufficient range to covet 
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Figure 3: When in close support of infantry chemical mortars are normally transported by hand-drawn carts. 


the held of the infantry fire fight. These mortars are gen- 
erally somewhat larger than infantry mortars. The pre- 
vailing caliber in Europe is 105-mm.; the Japanese is 
100-mm.; and the American is 4.2 indies (106.7 mm.) 
(Figure 2). Chemical mortars have almost the same 
range, rate of fire, and mobility as infantry mortars, but 
have a shell of much higher capacity, in order to lay down 
effective concentrations of non- persistent gas in a brief 
time. A comparison is given in the table, which also in 
cludes the Japanese 100-mm. chemical mortar. 


American American Japanese 
infantry chemical chemical 
( haracteristics mortar mortar mortar 
Caliber 81 -mm, 4.2-in. 100-mm. 
(106.7-mm.) 
Total weight of picce . 136 lbs. 281 Ibs. 286 lbs. 
Weight of shell ....... 8.0 lbs. 25.5 lbs 22.0 Ibs. 


Weight of filling (WP) 1.2 lbs 7.5 lbs. 4.4 lbs. 
Ethciency of shell 
Rate of fire (maximum 
rounds per minute). . 30 20 15 
Fire capacity (maximum) 
in pounds of filling per 
a ae 36 150 66 
Range (maximum) 
Over all performance of 3,281 yds. 2,400 yds. 
piece (fire capacity x 
song? / total weight) . . 868 1,280 831 


yee 1S% 29.4% 20% 


3,300meters 


Depending upon ee type of operations and the difh- 
culty of terrain, chemical mortars can be transported in 


three different ways: (1) by hand-drawn carts; (2) on 
motorized mounts; and ( (3) on mechanized mounts. The 
first method (Figure 3) is the one normally used when 
the chemical mortar is employed in close support of in- 
fantry. One loaded cart, one ammunition cart with ten 
rounds, and a mortar squad are transported on a light 
cargo truck. 

‘the chemical mortar may be mounted on a cross- 
country chassis as shown in Figure 4. It can be fired 
either attached or detached Satan the truck. The mount 
carries enough ammunition for its weapon and is designed 
to accompany and support mechanized units. 

Chemical mortars can also be mounted on track-laying 
vehicles from which it is also fired. The Soviet Army 
has already developed a chemical-mortar mount of this 
type which carries its own ammunition and from which 
the mortar can be fired while the mount is moving. Since 
chemical fires need only cover an area, instead of actually 
hitting on or near a small target, chemical fire from a 
moving mount is practicable. This also greatly increases 
the protection of the mortar from hostile fire. 

The latest type of offensive chemical weapon developed 
in Europe is the chemical tank. This is a fast-moving, 
light tank which carries a large charge of chemicals (from 
500 to 1,000 pounds) in a container protected from small- 
arms fire. The tank rapidly discharges its chemical con- 
tents upon reaching a favorable point in or near the enemy 
front lines. Figure 5 shows a recently developed Euro- 
pean tank in which the chemicals are carried in a trailer 
The trailer can be dropped any time it is hit by hostile fir: 
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(nemical tanks have the power to suddenly release 
enormous concentrations of non-persistent lethal gas 
which immediately covers the adjacent hostile position in 
sucl: strength as to readily break through any military 
m: The chemical tank is one of the most formidable 
m rer of gas attack yet devised. It may prove so ef- 
fective as to require a completely new type of gas mask 

which cuts off the wearer from the atmosphere and sup- 
lies him with oxygen. 

\n attack by chemical tanks requires far less military 
effort than any other form of chemical attack. A single 
tank, carrying 1,000 pounds of phosgene, can cover in one 
mission an area 500 yards long (down wind) by 100 

yards wide (at the far end) with a deadly concentration 
which will produce serious casualties for an additional dis- 
To place this amount of 
gas on a target would require ninety 155-mm. howitzer- 
artillery shells; one hundred and sixty 4.2-inch chemical- 
mortar shells; or thirty-six Livens-projector shells. To 
fire the 155-mm. shell in two minutes would require 
twelve howitzers, or three batteries of artillery. To fire 
the chemical-mortar shell would require four mortars 
(one platoon). The installation of thirty-six Livens pro- 
jectors would require two squads of chemical troops, work- 
ing two and a half hours in daytime or five hours at night. 
to place the same concentration of gas on a hostile posi- 
tion by releasing it from cylinders at a distance of a thou- 
sand yards from the enemy’s front line would require, 
with the most favorable wind, 250 portable chemical 
cylinders which it would take a whole chemical company 
one night to install. The chemical tank also possesses the 
advantage of transporting its own chemicals to the front. 


>) 


tance of 500 | yards down wind. 


Figure 4: The chemical mortar may be mounted on a cross-country chassis. It can be fired either attached or detached 
from the truck. The picture shows the 4.2-inch mortar in the firing position. 


Thus, to puc over by other weapons the amount of gas 
carried by a single chemical tank (1,000 pounds) would 
require transportation to the front of other ammunition 

as follows: 

10,000° pounds of 155-mm. howitzer ammunition; 
4,000° pounds of 4.2-inch chemical-mortar ammunition, 
7,700 pounds of Livens-projector materiel ; 

15,300 pounds of chemical cylinders. 


The chemical tank is beyond doubt one of the most 
powerful chemical we: apons yet devised. Skillfully used, 
it shoulc 1 be of gre at Vv alue in close support ot the inf antry 
attack. 

Another powerful post-war weapon is the airplane 
chemical spray with which low-flying attack planes can 
contaminate large areas with persistent gas in a single 
flight. One plane can cover an area averaging S00 yards 
long and 250 yards wide and render it untenable to un 
I lostile 


centers of resistance and strong points not in the zone of 


protected troops without prohibitive casualties. 


atts acking troops may thus be readily neutralized. Since 
persistent gases remain effective from several hours to sev 
eral days, such targets are normally sprayed before the at- 
tack is launched. These operations do not have to be 
closely coérdinated with movements of infantry during 
an attack, something which has to be done with impact 
weapons and smoke from airplanes. 

The World War showed that artillery could fire gas 
shell on distant targets, but that placing toxic gas close to 
friendly troops was a job that could be safely entrusted 


only to technically trained, special ¢ gas troops. The tew 


‘Exclusive of the weight of pieces 
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Figure 5: This is a European edition of the latest type of offensive chemical 
weapon—the chemical tank. Light in weight and fast moving, it carries a 
large charge of chemicals in a container protected from small-arms fire. ment. 


times early in the War when attempts were made to 
launch such attacks by using such troops as infantry and 
pioneers, the results were disastrous, and serious casualties 
were sustained by adjacent infantry units. 

The ability to use toxic gas in close support of attacking 
infantry with safety requires an even higher degree of 
skill and technical training than was demanded by the 
gas tactics of the World War. That is why the leading 
world powers have organized special chemical troops 
equipped principally with the chemical mortar, variously 
mounted, as previously described. 

The present organization and equipment of chemical 
troops is generally similar in the various armies, but their 
assignment and method of employment differs consider- 
ably. In the World War, gas troops were universally 
GHQ troops, and were assigned to armies and attached 
to lower units from time to time. GHQ assignment per- 
mits great flexibility or employment and ready massing 
for large-scale operations. But, on the other hand, if 
chemical units are to be constantly needed for infantry 
support, they should be available at all times. This points 
strongly toward an incorporation of chemical troops with- 
in the infantry division. 
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To meet the needs of chemica! (yp); 
for both large-scale, independe: 
attacks and tor close support of fa 
try, some nations have provide: ty 
types of chemical troops with « juiy 
ment adapted to each mission. Ir is ; 
ported that Soviet Russia has twely, 
complete chemical regiments as well a; 
organic chemical units in each tact 
echelon down to include the infantry 
regiment. In other Europe: an countries 
the latest thought seems to be to incor 
porate chemical troops in either the di 
vision or the corps, mainly the former 

The smallest chemical fire unit is th 
platoon, manning four chemical mo 
tars. This unit can normally cover ; 
battalion front with smoke and can fir 
gas sO as to place an effective concentra 
tion of non- persistent gas on a target 
350 yards wide by 100 yards deep i 
two minutes. Considering the addi 
tional area traversed by the gas cloud 
down wind, this should he “e be 
enough chemical fire- power to support 
an infantry battalion. 

The ratio of one platoon of chemical 
troops to an infantry battalion would 
require a chemical battalion per infan- 
try division. This would provide a nor- 
mal attachment of one chemical com- 
pany in support of each infantry regi- 
In a three-regiment division 

there would be one additional chemical 
company to support the regiment making the main effort 
or the regiment confronted with the hardest going. One 
chemical company per regiment would make a chemical 
platoon available for attachment to each battalion in the 
line, thus giving the battalion commander full and im- 
mediate control of his chemical supporting weapons. 

A separate chemical battalion is a self-contained unit, 
c apable of independent operation without relying on other 
agencies for assistance. Armed with thirty-two chemical 
mortars it has a combined fire-power of 3,840 pounds of 
gas, or 4,800 pounds of smoke, per minute. This is 
equivalent to the chemical fire-power of one hundred and 
thirty-four 81-mm. mortars; forty-five 75-mm.. guns; 
eleven 155-mm. howitzers; or ten attack airplanes. The 
battalion is also a compact unit, requiring far less road 
space than a horse-drawn field artillery battalion. 

The value of chemicals in support of infantry is beyond 
question. The chemical battalion has tremendous fire- 
power and high mobility in combination with moderate 
size. There is probably no way of i increasing the offensive 
strength of a modern streamlined division equal to in- 
corporating within it a chemical battalion. 
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This pair of high-stepping Italian 
soldiers demonstrates the passo 
Roma, an Italian rendition of the 
German Paradeschritt or goosestep 


Italian “volunteers” pass in review before Fran- 
co during the recent Victory Parade in Madrid 
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The Italian army utilizes motorcycles for 
transport of radio communications equipment 


King Victor Emmanuel inspects « motorcycle 
radio unit during recent ceremonies in Rome 
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Gas-masked artillerymen serve a motor 
ized field piece during recent maneuvers 


The ancient Coliseum looks down on massed 
ranks of tanks, howitzers, and antiaircraft guns 
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This experimental military road, recently tested near Rome 
is designed to permit a truck to tow a string of trailers 
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This squad of Italian infantry is en- 
gaged in combat practice high in the Alps 
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Il Duce inspects a motorized unit of dual 
pur pose — antiaircraft-antitank — guns 


The ubiquitous Il Duce is photo- 
graphed at the sights of trench mortar 
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These are Askaris, Italian co- 
lonial troops native to Eritrea 








Payday gets a smile from this 
“Zaptie,” a member of the 
corps d’elite of the Italian 





The Italian colonial forces in- 
clude a camel corps. The pic- 
ture shows a mountain batter | 
on the march in Africa 
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By Major William F. Heavey, Corps of Engineers 


It is a common belief that motors and tanks are center- 
ing tactical thought too much upon movement of troops 
her road, and that we are neglecting those great areas of 
folds and dips, woods and fields, that lie between one road 
and the next. Whether this belief is justified or not, roads, 
improved and unimproved, fair-weather and all-weather, 
are of the utmost importance in warfare today. In mobile 
and deadlocked wartare alike, high commanders must 
consider far more extensive roadnets than in the days of 
animal-drawn trains and of movements made mainly by 
rail and marching. And they must watch them constantly 
for sudden ptacks from whatever directions the roads 
may run. 

Thus, whether his mission is defensive or offensive, no 
commander can feel his flanks secure, or even his rear, 
unless he makes a thorough use of road blocks. Academi- 
cally, the importance of these obstacles is already being 
realized; for such expressions as “road blocks will be 
established from A to X”’ are commonly found in the 
problems at our schools. But so far, no great amount 
of consideration has been given to the practical side of 
building these blocks to stop the enemy's trucks and 
tanks. 

Actually, road blocks are not hard to build and their 
use is not new. It was a road block in the pass at 
Thermopy le that, as long ago as 480 Bc, prolonged the 
Spartan defense. Czsar’s legions many a time had to 
overcome stout barricades built by the Gauls. Today y, as 
then, there is nothing difficult or technical in their con- 
struction, although some take more work and time to 
build than others. 

For modern warfare, the term “road block” alone is a 
term much too general in meaning to use in an order. 
Without qualification, it'can mean an obstacle to stop 
wheeled vehicles or one to stop tanks. There is actually a 
good deal of difference. A road block built simply to stop 





a tank or an armored car will not stop a tank unless the 
block contains antitank mines. For that reason, let us 
think of a “tank road block” as an obstacle built to pre 

vent the use of a road by all vehicles including tanks; and 
of a “truck road block” as one intended only to stop 
wheeled vehicles. A block ona railway, perhaps tor the 
purpose of wrecking or stopping an armored train, would 
be a Speci al kind, of course, and would require da specific 
description in iene Any road block made of antitank 
mines is, per se, a ‘tank road block.’ 

A ron we must also make doubly clear in his orders 
whether a mission to construct a line of road blocks in 
cludes demolition of bridges. If he orders such a line 
established with no intention of destroying any bridges, 
and neglects to say so, a subordinate may blow up half a 
dozen ‘vied! crossings that may be needed desperately 
in later operations. Hiewes a “road block” should strictly 
mean all types of blocks excluding demolished bridges. 
Road craters should also be excepted for like reasons. It 
may take days to repair a crater-pitted road, and even 
weeks to repair a single demolished bridge. 

Any road block must of course be built so that it can 
not be detoured. It should also be placed where enemy 
vehicles will come upon it suddenly. Hence the best 
sites are usually in defiles. These may be at culverts or 
on bridges across streams unfordable by vehicles or tanks, 
or on stretches of road through heavy woods, villages, or 
towns, in tunnels or deep cuts, or on high fills-—any Feiler 
where the enemy's vehicles cannot get around without con 
siderable difficulty. Where there is no defile a wide ob 
stacle is required, and such blocks take much time to con 
struct. This circumstance will usually dictate the use of 
antitank minefields. 

From the viewpoint of construction, road blocks are of 
three general types: those consisting of antitank mines; 
those constructed of wire: and those that are improvised. 
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Figure 1 


Road blocks of antitank mines are intended primarily 
to obstruct tanks and will, it goes without saying, stop 
any wheeled vehicles. The antizank mine now being de- 
veloped by the Ordnance Department, will probably . 
of the contact type and will weigh about ten pounds; i 
will take at least the weight and impact of a slow- hth 
automobile wheel to detonate it. It is highly important 
that such mines do not detonate if troops step on them 
accidentally, and they must also stand the rough handling 
necessary in laying a road block rapidly. 

The minimum density of mines for an effective ob- 
stacle is one and a half mines per yard of front. An ir- 
regular checkerboard pattern of three rows is best. There 
should be no more than nine feet laterally between mines 
in any one row. To keep hostile vehicles from dodging 
through the rows by a series of quick turns, there should 
be not over six feet in depth between the mines. Figure 1 
indicates the minimum for a satisfactory block at any 
point on an 18-foot highway where there is no detour for 
the enemy to take. At least eighteen mines should be 
used for each road block on any two-lane highway (this 
allows for the shoulders) ; and at least twelve on a single- 
lane road. 

There are arguments both for conce: aling mines, by 
burying them or by covering them with grass, and for 





Figure 2: Mines laid on ground 


July-A: ASI 


merely laying them on the ground. Figure 2 shows n nes 
laid on the ground. When enemy mechanized veh le. 
advance at some speed, unconcealed mines will do the 
work. But if time and tools are available, it is prob oly 
better to conceal them. If enemy air observation is act ve, 
there is a definite advantage in not concealing the mines, 
since dummy mines can be used to supplement ive 
mines, and enemy observers cannot tell which are {ive 
and which are dummy. Dummy mines more or less in 
the open can also be used to mislead the enemy as to the 
existence or extent of a line of road blocks. In general, 
road blocks made of antitank mines should be put in 
defiles to prevent detouring and placed well around 
curves, and just over the crests of hills, and at similar 
points where the approaching enemy will not see them for 
anv distance ahead. 


The World War cheval-de-frise, or knife rest, and 
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Figure 3: How rolls should be placed in depth 
along the road 





Ribard wire elements can be used as wire road obstacles, 
but are bulky and heavy. Concertina rolls are much bet- 
ter. Effective truck road blocks can be quickly constructed 
of concertina rolls made either of smooth or barbed wire. 
Those of smooth wire are much easier to handle and are 
just as good as the others. They are readily carried by 
truck in collapsed rolls. At road-block sites the rolls are 
stretched out and anchored lightly at both ends with 
a few staples. They will stretch open up to a length of 
about fifty feet. Figure 3 shows how these rolls should 
be placed i in depth along the road. No matter how fast a 
truck hits them it will rarely crash through more than 
three or four. The wire gets so tangled in the wheels and 
steering gear that the truck is brought to a standstill. And 
not momentarily, but for hours. 

In a recent test a 1'/-ton truck hit a series of concer 
tina rolls at twenty-two miles per hour. It took two me- 
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Figure 4: An improvised road block built at the Infantry School 


hanics four hours to free it enough to be towed. The 
wire in the latest type of concertina ar is so heavy that it 
cannot be cut by ordinary wirecutters. It takes bolt cut- 
ters to do it. 

Obstacles like this are not effective against tanks. The 
tracks simply push down the wire and flatten it. Rolls 
will, however, stop armored cars and scout cars. It is 
reported that the Soviet army has concertina wire of heavy 
steel effective against their own tanks. 

When neither mines nor wire are at hand for road 
blocks, as may often be the case, there are many ways 
of improvising them. Trees felled across a road running 
through woods—best at an angle of about 45° with the 
tree tops toward the enemy make a tough obstacle to 
surmount. When one tree can be felled on top of another, 
the intermingled branches form a stout abbatis. These 
were the kind of blocks used extensively by the Confeder- 
ates in the Civil War and by the Germans in their 1918 
retreat from the Marne. If there are no trees nearby, any 


heavy bulky objects can be used—tfarm implements, 


old (or new, if the emergency is great enough) trucks 
automobiles, steamrollers, outhouses, pianos, beds, re 
anything 
with some substance and weight. In cities, walls of buil 


frigerators, telegraph poles, stones from tences 


ings can be demolished so that they fall across streets. 
Figures 4-A and 4-B show an improvised road block 
built by engineer troops at The Infantry School for test. 
The order was received to block this road without destroy 
ing the bridge. The engineers, warned somewhat befor: 
hand, accumulated a supply of old tree stumps and tim 
bers near the site. To make the block strong enough to 
stop tanks, the cribwork of timbers was interlaced with 
heavy stumps pulled into the road by a truck. The butts 
of most of the timbers were placed toward the enemy 
The only large tree near at hand was felled across the 
cribwork, so that its branches thic kened the entangle ment 
and made the obstacle more stable. Small “booby” mines 
were then placed in the block and concealed with pine 


branches to detonate if the enemy tried to clear the block 


by hand. It took fifteen minutes to complete the block. 





Figure 5: A tank road block in a Chinese city 
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Figure 6: The front axle of a scout car after a test run through concertina wire 


When the hostile tanks came, they were able to push 
into the obstacle a few feet, but that was all. If chis block 
had been contaminated with persistent gas, that, plus 
the hazard of the booby mines concealed in it, would have 
given the tank crews of a real enemy plenty of trouble 
in dismantling it by hand. 


actu ally covered by the hire of a meé achine gun and four 


Moreover, the block was 


rilemen to prevent effective work by heseile tank crews 
outside their tanks. 

Pile barricades also make effective road blocks, espe- 
cially in cities, but here too the construction must be sub- 
stantial. Figure 5 shows a Chinese tank road block in a 
city. The railroad rails inclined toward the enemy are 
not as effective as vertical rails would be, and they take 
more time and work to put in. Vertical rails lift a tank 
off the ground, and reduce its traction. Road blocks of 
vertical rails should be formed of at least three rows, 
with the rails about four feet apart and with three or 
four feet between rows. It takes a considerable time to 
construct such obstacles. But with the motorized air com- 
pressor, which is now standard equipment for division 
engineers, a five-man detail can place three rows of these 
rails in fairly hard ground for a length of thirty-five feet 
in six or eight hours, if the materials are close at hand. 
To put in the same rails by post-hole digger would re- 
a some twenty hours and at least two reliefs of work- 

Rails can only be driven with a heavy maul in soft 
soil and even then it is an awkward job, for the piles 
must be from six to eight feet long and well sunk. 

Wooden pile posts can be used in place of rails, but 





to hold 
even our light tank, and must be set four feet deep in 
the ground and still deeper in soft soil. The piles should 
anual out of the ground from one and a half to threc 
feet but should not “all be the same height. A tank partly 


these must be at least eight inches in diameter 


bellied loses more traction if the piles are uneven. 

There are still other ways of constructing road blocks 
many of them, in fact. Here are some not alre ady cov 
ered: ditches; inundations from damming streams or 
blocking culverts or from cutting dikes or dams; heavy 
steel cables stretched across the road, firmly anchored on 
both sides; charges of explosives hung from wires stretch- 
ed across the road to detonate upon contact with the 
moving. vehicle; nails or spikes placed in che roadway to 
stop vehicles that have pneumatic tires; high-tension 
lines lowered to about three feet above the roadway; 
fixed-wire obstacles, including strong light wires stretched 
at an angle across the roadway about a foot above its sur 
face to force fast- moving vehicles into side ditches; heavy 
steel gates which cah be lowered across a road like a gate 
at a railway grade-crossing (as used in the Maginot 
Line); destruction of tunnels, overpasses, and under 
passes. 

Whenever the situation permits, road blocks should be 
covered by protective fire. A single machine gun ot 
automatic rifle with a couple of riflemen covering it will 
usually suffice except against tanks and even then will 
hamper the enemy seriously in his attempts to remove a 
road block. For tanks, of course, antitank guns are best. 
An unguarded road block, especially one without mines 
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m.: be an obstacle for only a short time; a guarded block 
obstacle as long as fire can be placed on the enemy 
to \cep him from tearing it down. 
1¢ new infantry regiment does not have a pioneer pla- 
coon) in its headquarters company, and hence may not 
ave in its equipment any tools or explosives for use in 
preparing road blocks other than the few tools carried in 
its truck transportation. Thus when Infantry must con- 
struct improvised road blocks, the tools must be issued 
for the purpose and engineers attached to handled demo- 
litions if any are involved. The demolitions referred to 
here do not include bridge destruction except when this is 
specifically ordered by a commander, but do include the 
demolition of rails on railroads to prevent their use by 
trains, and the use of explosives to throw walls of build- 
ings into streets and trees or telegraph posts across high- 
wavs, and to blow craters in roads. 
The counterpart of constructing road blocks is remov- 
ing them. An enemy can be expected not only to protect 
his blocks by fire but to seed them with booby mines. For 


this reason engineer troops should ordinarily be given the 


Df 





task of removing the blocks once the enemy s protective 
fire is overcome, though infantry may have to do the work 
when engineers are not available. Suspected booby mines 
or buried antitank mines can be searched for by prodding 
with long poles. Actuating wires of booby mines should 
be cut, but always with the caution in mind that they are 
sometimes rigged to detonate upon cutting. Explosives 
form one of the best means of removing road blocks; not 
only do they do the work quickly but they fire any con 
cealed mines. Blocks contaminated with persistent gas 
must be dismantled by squads wearing protective cloth 
ing and the area then decontaminated. 

No infantry unit is thoroughly trained for modern 
warfare unless it has been taught how to build road blocks 

-not only those of antitank mines and concertina wire 
but also improvised types for the inevitable cases when 
no mines or concertina wire are available. Infantry com 
manders, in any war of the future, will need to know not 
only how to build and remove road blocks, but how they 
must be used to furnish the protection they are capable of 
giving—a protection that cannot be neglected. 
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A tew wecks ago, Der Deutsche Volkswirt, a well- 
known German periodical on economics formerly con- 
sidered the mouthpiece of Dr. Schacht, ex- president of 
the Reichsbank, published an important article by Dr. 
Otto Barbarino, one of Germany's leading economists. At 
the beginning of his article Dr. Barbarino remarks that 
the objective is to examine “the probable maximum of 
war-needs from the economic point of view, that is to 
say, to determine how much of an economic system of 
given size and structure can be used in time of war.” 
This German expert then proceeds to examine how 
left to itself within the confines 
of the frontiers, is capable of producing. He says: “There 
are certainly means by which the state can obtain goods 
in excess of what it produces. Most important of these 
sources are when, at the outbreak of hostilities, the state 
has either large reserves of internationally accepted cur- 
rency, that is to say, gold and foreign exchange, or an 
ability to procure foreign credits. Large blocks of foreign 
stocks, bonds and the like, in so far as they 


much German economy, 


are not con- 
fiscated by ene my countries but can be sold unrestrictedly, 
may also be of great advantage. 

For Germany today an economic support by means of 
gold foreign exchange and foreign assets is possible only 
to a very fimnieed extent. In this connection Dr. Barbarino 
points out: “Since it appears improbable that Germany's 
present position with respect to gold and foreign currency 
reserves will undergo any considerable change in the near 
future; and fusion, since under present circumstances 
one cannot expect a sizable foreign loan but instead a 
hostile block: ide, such possibilities of an equalization must 
be ruled out.’ 

In this respect the position of today’s Germany is de- 
cisively worse than her position at the outbreak of the 
World War. 

A detailed analysis of this point is necessary because 
fundamental changes have taken place in this respect since 
the pre-war period, and because the importance of gold 
and currency reserves, and foreign assets of all sorts for 
the prosecution of a long war can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. 


*Author of Germany and a Lightning War 
FANTRY JourNAL, May-June, 1939. 
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Economic reserves are criti- 
cal factors of a war to come 





In the years preceding the World War Germany dé 
veloped into one of the richest creditor countries in the 
world. She came immediately after Great Britain and 
rivaled France for second place in the list of creditor 
countries. Her capital exports increased from year to yeat 

In the five years which immediately preceded the out- 
break of hostilities Germany’s import surplus was ove! 
seven billion gold marks. Despite this big passive foreig: 


trade balance, her balance of foreign payments was 
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act ¢, because, together with revenue from her shipping 
he gia invested abroad brought back more in interest 
ch. the total import surplus. There is no absolutely ac- 
cute information concerning the amount of German 
cay ital invested abroad before the World War, but 
Be nhard Harms* writes: 

German capital invested in foreign undertakings plus 
foreign securities in German hands were estimated at 25 
billion marks in 1905 by Ballod and at 4o billion marks 
by Steinmann-Bucher . . . Let us assume, therefore, that 
all in all Germany had invested about 35 billion marks 
worth of her capital abroad . . . Taking an annual rate 
of interest of 5 per cent this would mean an annual return 
of about 1.75 billion marks.” 

In view of the fact that throughout the whole of the 
post-war period Germany was a debtor country, the cir- 
cumstance that before the World War she was one of 
the richest creditor countries is liable to be overlooked. 
Perhaps the estimated total of 35 billion marks is put 
too high, but at least, the sum total of Germany's foreign 
assets before the outbreak of the World War must have 
exceeded 25 billion marks. 

Added to these big foreign assets there were very con- 
siderable reserves of gold at home. Like the Western 
Powers, Germany before the World War was a country 
of liberal capitalism, a country in which there were no 
legal restrictions on currency and gold transactions, and 
in which the Reichsbank was legally obliged to exchange 
its banknotes against their face value in gold. The quanti- 
ties of gold in private hands were therefore considerable. 

According to the Reichsarchiv:* 

“On 23 June 1914 the Reichsbank held 1.71 billion 
marks in precious metals, including 1.37 billion marks in 
gold, against a note circulation of 1.8 billion marks. 
Further, there was about 2 billion marks worth of gold in 
currency.” 

What was the situation in this respect in Austria-Hun- 
gary? There were very few foreign assets, and the Dan- 
ubian monarchy was a debtor country, but nevertheless 
it had certain gold reserves. The Reichsarchiv writes: 

“On 23 July 1914 the Austro-Hungarian Bank held 
precious metals to the value of 1.59 bilkon crowns (1.35 
billion marks). As there were only very small sums of 
gold currency in the Danubian countries, the financial 
strength of the monarchy was very weak in comparison 
with any of the big European finance powers.’ 

Hohenzollern Germany entered the war with big for- 
eign assets and with gold reserves in the hands of the 
Reichsbank which rose (owing to the surrender of pri- 
vately held gold during the course of the war) to 2.53 
billion marks in July, 1917. As Germany had never ex- 
perienced a moratorium up to the World War, as her 
ctedit with neutral powers was intact, and as she possessed 
big big foreign assets she was enabled to increase her import 

‘Bernhard Harms, “Probleme der Weltwirtschaft,” Jl olks- 
wirtschaft und Weltwirtschaft (Jena, 1912). 


*Reichsarchiv, Der Weltkrieg 1914-18, Vol. I. “Kriegsriistung 
und Kriegswirtschaft” (Berlin, 1930). 





surpluses tremendously during the war years as compared 
with the pre-war period. In 1915 her surplus amounted to 
no less than 4 billion marks, in 1916 it was 4.6 billion 
marks, and in 1917 it was 3.7 billion marks. For the 
whole of the war period Germany’s import surplus is esti- 
mated at approximately 16 billion gold marks. This pas- 
sive balance was covered by gold exports, by the sale of 
foreign securities, by the sale of German securities and 
shares, and by debts both in marks and in foreign cur- 
rencies. Neutral countries were willing to lend money 
and grant credit because in years of satisfactory trading 
relations they had come to regard German credit as un- 
shakable. They were supported in this opinion by the 
fact that even at the end of 1918 Germany still possessed 
gold reserves s amounting to 2. 26 billion marks. According 
to Gruger the passive balance of Germany's foreign tr ade 
was met as follows: 
. By gold exports: 1 billion marks. 

2. By the sale of 3 billion marks in foreign securities 
and a billion marks in German securities abroad: 4 billion 
marks. 

3- By contracting debt in foreign currencies: 3 to 4 
billion marks. 

4. By contracting debt in marks: 6 to 7 billion marks. 
Totaling between 14 and 16 billion poll ‘ne 

It Is characteristic that during the World War Ger- 
many’s passive foreign-trade balance was met chiefly by 
credits (approximately two-thirds) and that these credits 
were chiefly in marks. Thanks to her unbroken credit in 
times of peace, and to her big resources in gold, foreign 
currency and foreign assets, Germany had to draw on only 
one-third of these resources to meet her obligations for 
goods supplied during the war. 

Germany had credit. 

However, the position of the Allied Powers was still 
more favorable. British capital investments abroad before 
the World War were estimated at about 3.5 billion gold 
pounds, or about 70 billion marks. French capital invest- 
ments abroad were at least as great as the German, so that 
Great Britain and France together possessed about three 
times as much as Germany. The gold reserves of the Al- 
lied Powers were also very much greater than those of the 
Central Powers. 

The big foreign-capital assets of Germany, her gold 
reserves and the fact that her credit with neutral powers 
was intact were the most important factors which con- 
tributed to making up in some respects, despite the pro- 
tracted nature of the war, for the lack of economic prepa- 
rations. With an average import surplus of 4 billion marks 
annually up to the very last year of the war it is clear that 
the enemy blockade of Germany was not fully effective, 
and that large supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials 
were still being obtained. 

Germany during the World War has often been com- 
pared to a besieged fortress, but it must be pointed out 
that the various financial factors with which we have dealt 
here enabled her to raise the siege to a considerable extent. 

Today, Germany’s situation in this field is inferior 
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beyond comparison. What is the position of National 
Socialist Germany? It can be summed up in a word: 
Germany was a rich creditor country; she is now a poor 
debtor country. There is no accurate information avail- 
able concerning Germany's present foreign assets, but it 
is quite certain that during the World War and as a 
direct or indirect result of it, Germany lost the greater 
part of them, and it is also quite certain that the total of 
her indebtedness to other countries is much greater than 
the total of her foreign assets. In 1931 a decree was issued 
by the Briining Government obliging all Germans to 
render an exact account of whatever holdings they might 
have abroad. Dr. Hans Priester’ gives the total sum of 
German foreign assets accounted for in this way as ap- 
proximately 1.5 billion marks, and he points out that 
they consisted to a large extent of pounds, dollars, etc., 
and shares and rentes of the gold-bloc countries so that in 
the meantime they have naturally depreciated. Further, 
German industry has used part of its foreign assets to 
buy back its own promisory notes, and to obtain raw ma- 
terials. In view of all these facts Priester estimates the 
sum total of foreign securities in German hands at be- 
tween 300 and 400 million marks only. 


The estimate is probably too low. Briining’s methods 
of discovering the extent of Germany's foreign assets were 
by no means so effective as those since adopted by the 
National Socialist authorities, and in all probability 
further quite considerable sums have probably been dis- 
covered under the stricter probe of National Socialism. 
However, even if we assume that Priester’s estimate is 
much too low, and that Germany’s foreign assets are still 
somewhere between 1.5 and 2 billion marks, the fact still 
remains that they represent only a fraction of Hohenzol- 
lern Germany's foreign assets. 


The same is true of Germany's gold reserve. The only 
figures available are those of the Reichsbank, and we may 
assume that in addition to the officially admitted gold 
reserves there are quite considerable quantities of gold in 
Germany. However, both the official and unofficial gold 
reserves can hardly amount together to more than a bil- 
lion marks. Before the war gold coins circulated in Ger- 
many so that large sums in gold were in the hands of the 
general ryeee: and it is quite certain that Germany’s 
total gold reserves, official reserves and secret hoards, 
amount only to a very small fraction of the gold in the 
hands of Hohenzollern Germany at the beginning of the 
war. 

After the seizure of those parts of Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign assets they could lay their hands on, Germany’s 
position improved to a certain extent, yet the basic, de- 
cisive factors remained unchanged. 

In a probable future war Germany could finance her 
import surplus as she did throughout the World War for 
no longer than six months. Dr. Barbarino is thus correct: 
Germany will depend almost entirely on her domestic 


“Dr. Hans Priester, Das deutsche Wirtschaftswunder, Querido- 
Verlag, Amsterdam, 1936, 
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production to corral the goods she needs to satisfy h. > w 
needs. 

But has not her position improved in this very re: pect’ 
Is not Germany's present production as well as her no. 
tional income today in excess of the figures of 19) 3-; 4 
when Hohenzollern Germany entered the World \Var? 


ar 


GerRMANY'’S Present NATIONAL INCOME as Comp rep 
WITH THAT OF 1913 


In this same article Dr. Barbarino compares Germany's 
present national income with her national income in 191 3, 
a comparison which, by the way, is important not only 
for analysis of economics in war, but for any study con- 
cerning the German nation’s present condition. 

Dr. Barbarino writes: “In 1913, the German national 
income was 50 billion marks for the then entire territory 
of the Reich. This figure, pro-rated for the Reich’s post- 
war territory, shrinks to 46 billion marks. The nominal 
amount of Germany's national income in 1938 [said to 
be between 77 and 78 billion marks] is accordingly 67- 
70% higher than that of 1913. This difference disap- 
pears as a real increase however when one takes into con- 
sideration that cost of living to the German individual 
has gone ——— during the same time since pre- 
war days. Despite price reductions of the deflation years, 
prices are still one-quarter higher than they were before 
the World War. Expressed in the purchasing power of 
1913, the German national income of 1938 was not more 
than 61 'A-62 billion marks. 

“In addition, one must consider that today there are 
more persons living in the same territory than in 1913. 
The per-capita national income, which we must calculate 
so as to exclude this difference in the count of the popu- 
lation, was, expressed in terms of pre-war purchasing 
power, goo-g10 marks in 1938, and thus only 18°/, above 
the corresponding figure for 1913 when it amounted to 
766 marks. Since the pre-war years the age distribution 
of the German population has also changed considerably. 
The proportion of children who consume less has de- 
creased, while the number of full-consumer adults has 
increased. After taking this into consideration and thus 
calculating the per-capita income per adult for 1938, one 
reaches, again expressed in terms of the purchasing 
power of 1913, the sum of approximately 1,0go0 marks as 
compared with the 1913 figure of gg2 marks. Conse- 
quently, the income index of the German people (by 
such calculations corrected) was but 10°/, higher in 
1938 than it was in 1913. 

“Taking these figures into consideration, two further 
facts must be considered even though their volume can- 
not be determined in actual figures. First we must point 
out that the value of the 1938 income was undoubtedly 
determined by somewhat too favorable calculations owing 
to certain inaccuracies in the indices of the cost of living. 
These indices are by no means erroneous yet fail to express 
those changes in quality [Dr. Barbarino means deteriora- 
tion of quality] which occurred in several fields of con- 
sumption during the past few years in Germany.” 
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ondly, Barbarino points out that in today’s Ger- 
mai the total income can be ascertained better than be- 


\ltogether,” Dr. Barbarino concludes, “we may ac- 
cep: that although the per-capita distribution of income in 
93 ‘ somewhat exceeded that in 1913, the increase was 

oderate one, and remained below 10°/.. For the Ger- 
mat people the 77-78 billion marks onda as potential 
col sumption only little more than the 50 billion marks 
of the last pre-war year.’ 

These conclusions of Dr. Barbarino are extraordinarily 
interesting. It is a frank admission by a responsible Ger- 
man source (in a publication where it is least expected), 
that the official German indices of the cost of living are 
incorrect and that in their computation there has not been 
taken into account the deterioration in quality of con- 
sumer goods in the past few years. Barbarino further 
maintains that the German national income is only 
slightly above the national income of 1913. The increase 
of income is far from being the 67-70°/, which is so 
insistently advertised by German publicity but, accord- 
ing to a careful study of a prominent German economic 
expert, it is considerably less than 10°/.. If one remembers 
that in Hohenzollern Germany the state took only 10° 
of the national income in taxes while today the 7 Sotho 
state seizes more than 50°/,, it becomes obvious that 
Germany's present standard p living falls definitely short 
of what it was in the Hohenzollern Germany that existed 
at the outbreak of the World War 

Let us conclude from this, the first of two articles by 
Dr. Barbarino, that, contrary to her position at the begin- 
ning of the World War, Germany today has no consider- 
able reserves of gold, foreign currency and foreign assets; 
in addition, the German national income of today, which 
ultimately will have to carry the entire economic burden 
of the coming war, is higher than that of 1913 only to a 


negligible degree. 
How GERMANY FINANCED THE Woritp War 
In a second article published by Der Deutsche Volk- 


swirt Dr. Barbarino attempts an examination of the eco- 
nomic burdens brought on the people of Germany and 
England respectively by the World War. On means of 
complicated calculations, Dr. Barbarino finds that Ger- 
many appropriated about 12°/, of its entire national in- 
come in 1913. “It was this levy on the national income,’ 
he writes, ‘‘that covered the cost of the World War.” 
How much, then, were the actual costs of the war? 


Billion marks 


In the fiscal year of 1914, including eight 


war months, close to ................ 12 
In the fiscal year of 1915, more than .... 22 
In the fiscal year of 1916, close to ...... 28.5 
In the fiscal year of 1917, more than .... 411 


In the fiscal year of 1918, when a consider- 
able amount of the additional expendi- 
ture went toward the costs of demobili- 
zation after the armistice, more than .. 58.5 
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Now, a billion marks spent in the World War must 
not be put on a par with a billion marks in 1913, since 
the value of the mark had fallen during the war. Dr. 
Barbarino computes the war-billions into the values of 
1913, and comes to the following conclusions: 

“The increase of receipts which the Reich and its federal 
states realized from taxes and loans above the income of 
the fiscal year of 1913 can be appraised, when expressed 
in the purchasing power of 1913, in the following sums 


Billion marks 


In the fiscal year of 1914, with only eight 


“sa eee 11 
In the fiscal year of 1915 ............. 14 to 18 
In the fiscal year of 1916 ........ ved 17 to 20 
In the fiscal year of 1917 ...... ee 21 to 26 
In the fiscal year of 1918, with the 

I a ca'v. 0 06dboueinas cvalimed 25 to 33 


These represent the following percentages of the na 
tional income of 1913: 


In the fiscal year of 1914 


(Ope PEEP 22 
In the fiscal year teers ... 28—36 
In the fiscal year of 1916 ........ 1. 34-40% 
In the fiscal year of 1917 ........ 1.1. 42—§2° 
In the fiscal year of 1918 ............. 50—6o* 


In the last year of the war, the German state devoted 
approximately two-thirds of the total national income di- 
rectly to war economy. A further increase of this per- 
centage is hardly possible, since the civilian population, 
too, has to live, even in times of war. 

To illustrate the somewhat abstract explanations of 
the German economist, we are publishing a few diagrams 
which show the state’s share in the German national in- 
come, calculated on the basis of 1913 values, in the first 
and in the last war years respectively. 


1. Germany in 1913. 





2% of the national income appropriated by the state 
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2. Germany in 1915 





33°) of the national income appropriated by the state 


FINANCING THE WAR IN ENGLAND 


According to Dr. Barbarino, a development similar to 
Germany's financing of the war took place in England as 
well. The English state's share in the national income was 
somewhat below that of Germany in 1913. According to 
Dr. Barbarino “the actual share of the public treasury in 
the national income of England was below 10°/,, some- 
where around 8°. 

How did England finance the war? 

England's position was somewhat better than that of 
Germany, since she was the foremost creditor country of 
the world and received considerable financial support 
from the United States. Dr. Barbarino writes: ‘Contrary 
to Germany, England, beginning from the earliest period 
of the World War, based her financing of that war on an 
expansion of the taxation. Nev satheeless, she had to depend 
on the credit market as well. 

“The English national debt increased from £706 mil- 
lion at the end of March 1914, to £7481 million by the 
end of March 1919, thus more than tenfold. . In ad- 
dition, at the outbreak of the war, England conmalied the 
foremost and most efficient credit market of the world, 
fed by itself, a wealthy state in its own right as well as 
from other sources all over the world. Finally—and this is 
the most important point—one must consider that 
England had at her disposal huge quantities of foreign, 
and especially American credit. When we calculate war 
costs in relationship to national income, we must deduct 
American credits. Practically, however, we can ascertain 
England's visible foreign loans only. But England secured 
considerable amounts in invisible loans as well, by selling 
abroad parts of her considerable blocks of foreign shares, 
bonds, assets and the like. One must also consider that 
America’s debt to England which was quite considerable 
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3. Germany in 1918 


66° of the national income appropriated by the state 





before the war was completely paid up in the course of the 
World War by the United States redeeming her English 
obligations on the London stock market. This alone 
amounted to £500 million.” 

“Summarizing all the income the English state col- 
lected from taxes and loans during the war years . . . the 
total amount of increase above the last peace-year of 1913 
was: 


Billion £ 


In the fiscal year of 1914 .................. 0.5 
In the fiscal year of 1915 .................. 1.2 
In the fiscal year of 1916 .................. 2.2 
ie Ge ROG EOE OE 8087... 5... 65. nnn nnin 2.3 
In the fiscal year of spel BS al 2.2.” 


Dr. Barbarino here again computes the English war 
costs to the pound’s purchasing power in 1913, and relate: 
it to the English national income. According to these 
figures, to cover the costs of war the English state appro- 
priated from the national income 


in the fecal year OF 1014 =... ....... 5 ..-in- +n 22° 
In the fiscal year of 1915 ...............-.. 4o° 
In the fiscal year of 1916 5 


eeetbeveeveeeee ee ees 5 
ST OS ESE Aaa 42° 
In the fiscal year of 1918 .................. 42° 


“Even though the methods employed to finance the 
war were widely different in the two countries, the actual 
sums of the increased receipts attained by England dur- 
ing the war and especially the corresponding percentage 
as related to the English national income bear similarities 
to those of Germany. The only difference is in the time 
at which these sums reached their peak. While Germany 's 
revenue income did not reach its height until the last year 
of the War, Great Britain’s greatest financial strain came 
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in third year of the war. The easing of the British 
Gna cial burden thereafter is attributable chiefly to 
An. cica’s entrance into the war at that time with the re- 
cult hat American military, economic and financial sup- 
port began to show actual effectiveness.” 

Th c following two diagrams show the extent of the 
state's sector in England’s national income in the last 
pre-war year and again in the last year of the war: 


4. England in 1913 





8% 





8% of the national income appropriated by the state 


Dr. Barbarino’s careful study shows that the burden of 
the World War carried by England was somewhat less 
than its burden to Germany, the latter being forced to 
use two-thirds of her total production for the purposes of 


war in the final year of the World War. 


Tue State's SECTOR IN GERMANY AND IN 
ENGLAND Topay 


Has this rather comprehensive study of the financing 
of the World War only academic importance? No—on 
the contrary! Today, such a study is as of great practical 
use in surveying the economics of war preparations as the 
actual conduct of a war to come. In concluding his sec- 
ond article, Dr. Barbarino states: ““The financial record 
of the World War must be considered as a starting point 
rather than an average norm. . It would indeed consti- 
tute the limit of what is altogether attainable if the public 
treasury’s share in the national income were to reach two- 
thirds of its total already in the first year of the coming 
war. 

According to this statement, therefore, two-thirds taken 
from the national income for the purposes of war-economy 
represents the maximum attainable figure. Such is the 
final conclusion of the German expert economist. 

While he thus reveals the maximum of the state's 


tional income today. 
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attainable share in the national income, he fails to disclose 
the German state's present take, which is the inroad made 
on the national income during a time of preparation for 
war; he simply takes for granted that his readers are aware 
of this figure. 


Theretore, let us examine the state's share in the na- 


Der Wirtschaftsring, a German 


periodic al reflecting the spirit of those conservative circles 


5. England in 1918 





50% of the national income appropriated by the state 


which are gathered in Herr von Papen’s Herrenklub, 
recently published an article dealing with “the changed 
structure of the public household.”’ The writer of that 
piece correctly states that “the present turnover of the 
tax-burden is much greater than it was previous to the 
world economic crisis.” And in the summary of his de- 
tailed analysis he states: “In the fiscal year ‘of 1937-38, 
the total amount of taxes and duties, of social and other 
contributions to various public agencies reached the sum 
of 26 billion marks. Since, according to tentative esti- 
mates, the sum total of the National income in 1937 was 
68.5 billion marks, the public treasury claimed in taxes 
and other contributions of all sorts about 38°, 
tional income.” 


of the na- 


A comparison between these figures and the figures of 
the +" war period mentioned earlier is striking indeed. 
While in 1913 the German state appropriated only a 
little more than 10°, of the entire total of the national 
income, today it takes nearly 40°/,. But even this figure 
is far from being comprehensive. It represents merely the 
Reich’s regular budget, with none of the extraordinary 
expenditures included. It is well known that despite the 
huge increase in Reich tax revenue, calculated to cover 
the cost of its tremendous re-armament program, the Gov- 
ernment is unable to meet expenditures with revenue. 
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Unlike the Democratic states, unlike the Hohenzollerns’ 
Reich or the Germany of Stresemann and Bruning, the 
Nazis fail to publish their complete budget. This is by no 
means accidental. It is due, indeed, to the fact that they 
are reluctant to admit that to cover expenditures untold 
billions in loans were collected and that their indebtedness 
on short term promisory notes has increased to a tremend- 
ous extent. The German press estimates the combined cir- 
culation of such notes at 20 billion marks. Of course, a cer- 
tain proportion of these are genuine commercial paper. 
The article of Der Wirtschaftsring presumes, however, 
that ‘more than half of the above mentioned circulation 
of bills falls into the category of public liabilities.” 

It is impossible to say whether these estimates in the 
German press are right or wrong. It is probable, however, 
that the short term indebtedness occasioned by re-arma- 
ment is even greater. In any case, the figures published 
by Der Wirtschaftsring represent the floor rather than the 
ceiling of this heavy Eines. 

We have already mentioned that today the German 
state controls two-fifths of the national income by way of 
taxation, duties, social contributions, etc. Beyond that, the 
state controls an additional portion which is taken off by 
means of public loans and short term notes. In this con- 
nection Der Wirtschaftsring remarks: “If to these expend- 
itures are added the cost of social insurance as well as the 
expenses of all other public agencies which fulfill political, 
social and economic duties; and which satisfy collective 
needs; and then municipalities and the provinces which, 
like the Reich, constitute the administration in the broad- 
est sense, expenditures during the past fiscal year amount 
ta 35-40 billion marks. This indicates that the financial 
needs of Germany's public administration required more 
than balf of the national income of 1937-38.” 

But even this does not exhaust the state’s direct control 
over the German national income. This figure still fails 
to account for the accumulated expenditures of the Ger- 
man public industries. Der Wirtschaftsring’s estimate of 
8 billion marks for these latter expenditures can be con- 
sidered as accurate. What is then the sum total? “By their 
inclusion,” Der Wirtschaftsring states, “the public ex- 
penditure in the broadest sense amounts to a sum which 
can be estimated at 45 billion marks during the last fiscal 
year. This figure reveals that in 1937-38 the public treas- 
ury was able to control about two-thirds of Germany’s 
total national income.” 

These statements of a German paper are by no means 
private estimates. Dr. Brinkmann, Seiiierly Secretary of 
State in the German Ministry of Economics, offered the 
following figures concerning national income, and revenue 
from taxes, duties and social contributions:* 


Nationalincome Taxes, duties and social 


contributions 
Tn billion In % of the 
In billion marks marks national income 
1913 é 0S VeWieW o's 45- 5-14 11.3 
1925 vie Sie SUMS 59- I 33 I 22.2 
1937 0 S04, 23 7°-97 23-79 33- 5 
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The state’s control over the national income <<, 9 
course, much larger. Immediately following the above 
statistics, Brinkmann wrote: “Figuring the financial eed; 
of all public agencies which fulfill politico-social ities 
the figure of 35-40 billion marks is reached, or more than 
half of the national income. The expenditures of public 
industries included, the public hand controls abou: 45 
billion marks, or two-thirds of the German national in. 
come.” 

A responsible German source thus confirms that the 
German state has already today financial needs which 
force it to seize more than half and to control altogether 
two-thirds of the national income. ; 

In this connection it is important to point to a situation 
in the Reich which consists of the fact that already before 
a war the forced expansion of the state’s sector in the na- 
tional income has resulted in not inconsiderable tension 
between the State on the one side, and the private enter- 
prise on the other side. In this connection Secretary Brink- 
mann makes quite frank statements. “Each of the two 
entities, economy and state, has its particular institutions 
and functionaries. The state acts through its departments 
and officials—economy through businessmen. . . . Still 


_ the relationship between officials and businessmen is un- 


fortunately often similar to that between the infantry and 
artillery at the beginning of the war. The infantry then 
saw, owing to a . genuine or suspected short-shoots, 
the more dangerous of two foes in its own artillery, while 
the artillery believed that the infantry maliciously furn- 
ished them cover far too weak.” : 

This is sufficiently clear. 

Brinkmann advocates free initiative for German busi- 
nessmen. Yet he himself had to admit that these business- 
men had but a slight chance to make use of their free- 
dom: “Schenkendorf sang in 1913, at a heroic time, his 
song: ‘Freedom that I mean,’ and I see you fiercely 
laughing and drawing comparisons and asking me, where 
is this freedom of economy and the freedom of economic 
activities of which I have spoken to you and which I so 
love.” 

The “freedom” which Secretary Brinkmann loves so 
much has not bloomed in Germany lately. On the con- 
trary. The state’s influence has constantly increased. 


German enterprise perceives that already today it is 
falling into the clutches of war economy and from time 
to time there is a slight opposition. In a long article the 
Frankfurter Zeitung asks: ‘“Where is progress?” It reports 
a lecture delivered by Colonel von Schell,® Field Marshal 
Goering’s supervisor-general of the German automobile 
economy before representatives of the Rhine-Main group 
of businessmen. Particular emphasis is laid on the state- 
ment of Colonel von Schell 4! the whole of German 
trucking industry must be re-organized, German trucks 


“State and Economy,” by Dr. Rudolph Brinkmann, Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Economy. A lecture, published as a 
brochure by von Kuhlhammer. 

“Graduate, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, 1932; author of 
Battle Leadership, The INFANTRY JoURNAL. 
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“be produced in only four sizes and there must be 

ne type in each size- group. 
) this the Frankfurter Zeitung adds: “German motor- 
ndustry must thus study a new art of thinking. If so 
onstruction methods of cars in process of develop- 
t were kept secret, and it was considered improper for 
ineers to change employers in the same branch of 
business, then this year the shifting of ty pes will demand 
that all plants place their experience, part of their ma- 
nery and groups of their engineers and foremen at the 
disposal of other "plants which have no experience with the 
ap proved type. "It is then added: “In each one of such 
plans and plannings the question is brought up: “Where 
is progres ss?’ If manufacturers are instructed what they 
1ay of may not produce, will the incentive to develop 

ceciagia further remain?” 

German enterprise thus feels the ever increasing influ- 
ence of the state. If Secretary Brinkmann said that entre- 
preneurs perceive in the state “the more dangerous of the 
two foes,” the last few months has served only to in- 
tensity this feeling. 

As the German state already controls two-thirds of the 
national income, similar tendencies are apparent in the 
economy of the Western-E uropean powers though de- 
cisive differences in quantity are as yet difficult to perceive. 
For E ngland and France, Secretary Brinkmann publishes 
the following figures: 


1913 1929 1935 
Great Britain .. ... ¥2° 28° 28° 
France ...... Pe 31 34° 


These figures show the state’s sector of the national in- 
come in 1913 and during two more recent periods. 

England's share in 1935 is assumed by Secretary Brink- 
mann to be 28°/,, having increased considerably through 


6. Germany in 1938-39 





5% of national income already appropriated by the state 





the growth of her armament expenditures. A conservative 
estimate brings the state's share in the English national 
income up to 33°% at the present time. Here are a few 
diagrams which show Germany's share in the national 
income today and in a probable war of the future; and 
also the position of Great Britain today and in a war to 


come. (See diagrams 6 and 7.) 

These diagrams suggest the following conclusions 

(1) The state’s share in Germany has increased so tre 
mendously already now 1 preparation for war that a 
further increase is possib le ply to a very limited extent; 

(2) In England, too, the state's sector has increased 
far above the increase of 1914, yet a further increase 
during a probable future war is still possible to a very 
large extent. 

T his increase means exceptionally di fficult proble ms 
for Germany. It seems to be very signific ant that in the 
same Deutscher Volkswirt, which we have quoted so ex 
tensively, this problem is discussed even though only b« 
tween the lines. Its editors stated in an introduction to 
an article by Dr. W 
1939: 

‘After Dr. 


capacity of ries economics during the World War 


Tormberg, published on May 26th 


Barbarino in his article “The productive 


published in the last issue of t this paper, examined the 
real value ot war-costs of the two countries and appraised 
their share in the national income, the present article 
brings goods and production into the foreground. T he SC 
are to a ascertained with the help ot various hnancing 
methods and are to be divided between the needs of the 


military leadership and the civilian population.’ 
The article makes no mention of Germany. All state 
ments are quite general. Yet, the two preceding articles 


referred to in the introductory notes, make it obvious that 


7. Germany in a coming war 





Only an increase of 11% possible in case of future war 






































8. England in 1938-39 


33% of the national income already appropriated by the 
state 


the conclusions concern Germany. Dr. Tormberg points 
out that war-needs can be covered in four fashions: 

(1) By the transposition of enterprises working for 
private consumption to war production, or by its equiva- 
lent: the extreme limitation of all civilian demands in 
favor of war-economy needs; 

(2) Through renunciation of all investments outside 
of war economy; 

(3) By using up reserve stocks hoarded in peace; 

(4) By imports which, however, represent a real sup- 
plement only if they can be financed with gold and for- 
eign exchange, foreign assets and credits instead of by 
exports.” (This fourth possibility is—as we have shown 

more or less ruled out in today’s Germany. ) 

Dr. Tormberg establishes that today war finances and 
the politics of war economics are inseparably tied together. 
And then he examines the favorable conditions for a 
total transposition from a Peace-Economy to a War- 
Economy, and writes: “The success of such a transpo- 
sition of the entire economy from civilian to military de- 
mands by means of war financing, e.g. the placing at the 
disposal of the military leadership the largest possible 
uantity of goods depends on two very important con- 
p em both falling into the sphere of production: 

(1) The volume of disposable goods must be as large 
as possible; 

(2) At the moment of the outbreak of war the civilian 
sector sharing in the distribution of goods as much as 
possible.” 

Yet in the preceding analysis it was admitted that the 
German national income today is hardly above that of 
1913, and that the civilian sector in Germany is insigni- 
ficant, the state already controlling two-thirds of the 
national income. Dr. Tormberg repeatedly reiterates his 
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9. England in a coming war 





An increase of 33% is still possible 


theory. And since this question is of decisive importance 
in the present world situation, we quote him rather ex- 
tensively. 

He writes in one of his articles: ‘““The transposition of 
the productive capacity from the civilian sector to the sec- 
tor of war economy will be better possible and easier . . . 
the less the tax and capital market reserves of the states 
are burdened. 

“To raise the largest possible part of war expenditures 
by taxation in case of war is more difficult today than it 
was in the World War because in almost all countries the 
tax-burden is far greater today than it was before the war. 

“In almost all countries the national indebtedness has 
increased steadily. In former years the most decisive rea- 
son for such a development was to cover the state’s ex- 
penditure for sup rting and priming industry in times of 
economic crises. Since at the beginning of the wave of re- 
armament the already heavily burdened taxation could 
not be increased to any considerable extent, the financing 
had to be done by intensified borrowing which increases 
from year to year. Due to the continuous progress in the 
types and manufacture in the implements of war this 
borrowing becomes the source of continuous new big 
financial demands. This development means, of course, a 
serious advance burden for the future and raises problems 
concerning the possibility of financing a future war. In 
England, for instance, the finance-political discussions 
show the worries which prevail in connection with the 
coverage of armament expenditures through taxes and 
loans. These expenditures strain the saving power of the 
English people. 


“The process of the financial end of economy corre 


sponds to a similar process on a production end of it. The 


states’ growing demand for the purpose of armament, re 
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less of whether it is satished by taxes or by loans, re- 
in repressing the needs of civilians, since state and 
ilace share the national! income with each other. This 
be relative as well as absolute, especially if economy is 
| ady at work to its fullest extent and a further rapid 
expansion of production appears impossible. Such shifting 

favor of the needs of armament of course reduces the 

rves in goods stocked to cover military needs. They 
can, at the same time, mean the weakening of the state's 
economical efficiency which, being the final source of its 
financial strength, secures its competitive capacity with 
foreign lands and thus guarantees the supply of foreign 
roducts. 

‘This study shows clearly the problems which, owing 
to the extensive limitation of the civilian sector already in 
peacetime, arise for the war. This exhaustion of the tax 
and capital reserves at the beginning of a war, which cor- 
responds with the repression of civilian needs in favor of 
economically unproductive needs of the state at the end of 
its productive capacity, is already today a war-economical 
problem of the first magnitude.” 

These statements are as clear as they can be under pres- 
ent German censorship. German experts realize that never 


before was the civiliz in sector 1n peace restricted to the ex- 
tent it is in today’s Germany; further they realize that 
tax and capital reserves were never before so exhausted as 
they are today. They know that accordingly a further in- 
crease in wartime appears possible only to a very limited 
extent and see theretore, to repeat the definition of Dr. 
Tormberg, * ‘a war-economical problem ot the first magni- 
tude.’’ Here in the light of exact researches and investiga- 
tions it is stated by German experts that in case of war 
Germany would have at her disposition considerably less 
economic reserves than would the Western Powers 

The conclusion is that should Germany fail to gain 
decisive victories during the first six months of a war, 
its position would se rat deteriorate to the advantage of 
the Western powers. This is a conclusion often drawn by 
various quarters. Y et it is of extraordinary im portance that 
this conclusion can now be confirmed by analyses of Ger 
man experts, published in German pri als. And it is 
further significant that these articles are re published at 
time when the question of War or Peace has gone hh 


the stage of academic discussion, and h: is become the most 


vital question of our day. 
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INFANTRY 
PLATOON 





For combat the platoon is divided into five grou\s of 
eight men each; three of the groups are equipped w ich a 
light machine gun in addition to their allotme: of 
rifles, and one group is provided with two heavy gre: de. 
throwers. During the approach march the platoon usiially 
splits into these ‘fave groups, each group being led !y , 
designated private. The three light machine-gun gtoups 
form the first wave while the rifle and heavy gren de- 
thrower groups follow as a second wave. The platoon 
leader, the three noncommissioned officers and on 
two selected runners usually take station somewhere near 
the center of the formation as a command unit. However. 


or 


for the attack the pl. atoon leader usually reinforces one or 
more of the light machine-gun groups of the first wave 
with those Pal of the fourth and fifth groups who te- 


main after he has assigned runners or scouts. The pla- 


@ By CAPTAIN MERRITT B. BOOTH, INFANTRY ¢ 


The Japanese infantry organization is the result of 
many years of experience in applying ideas that originated 
in other armies to a military establishment that is con- 
stantly engaged in extremely varied warfare. Since 1932 
the Japanese have been steadily engaged with enemies 
who range from irregular, disorganized bandits to highly 
mechanized first-line troops. During this period Japan 
has let little of the foreign advances in weapons and 
equipment pass unnoticed. Moreover, the Japanese in- 
fantry has constantly experimented with and tested for- 
eign schemes of organization and functioning, and as a 
result has adopted the present platoon organization. It is 
significant that this platoon organization, after meeting 
the severe test of employment in major hostilities, has 
remained virtually unchanged for the past two years. 

Japanese infantry organization is based upon the theory 
that the infantry’s mission is to close with the enemy as 
soon as possible and destroy him with the bayonet. To 
achieve this result the infantry relies upon surprise, move- 
ment, and shock action, and is armed accordingly. Con- 
sequently there are no weapons in the Japanese rifle pla- 
toon that can not be carried at a run by the individual 
soldier, and this is also true for the rifle company. But the 
infantry regiment does include caliber .30 machine guns, 
7o-mm. cannon, 75-mm. field guns, and antitank guns. 
The general structure of the rifle platoon does not vary 
materially either in peace or war, although the number 
of platoons in the rifle company may vary from one to 
three, depending upon special circumstances. 

The Japanese rifle platoon consists of one lieutenant or 
warrant officer as platoon leader, three noncommissioned 
officers who are available for assignment as group leaders, 
and about forty privates. The platoon is armed with three 
light machine guns, two heavy grenade-throwers, and 
about forty rifles. At times the men are furnished hand 
grenades in addition to their normal equipment. For 
convenience in administration, disciplinary matters, recte- 
ation, guard duty, and the like, the men are assigned to 
groups of about twenty men each called bans, but this 


grouping has no connection with tactics. 


toon leader normally assigns a noncommissioned officer to 
lead each of the groups committed to action. He keeps 
the two grenade-throwers with their assistants close to 
his own position and thus forms a supporting second wave 
capable of delivering high-angle fire to assist the advance. 
Consequently, during an attack, the Japanese rifle pla- 
toon may be considered to be composed of a first wave 
of three light machine- -gun squads (plus the allotment of 
riflemen) supported by a second wave which is a grenade- 
thrower (mortar) squad. The squads will vary in 
strength from four to twelve men each, each machine- 
gun squad being led by a noncommissioned officer, while 
the grenade-thrower squad is directly led by the platoon 
leader. But it must be borne in mind that the attacking 
platoon has flexibility enough to permit employment in 
many variant formations. 

The platoon weapons, as has been noted, consist of the 
rile and bayonet, the light machine gun, and the heavy 
grenade- thrower. The rifle is a caliber .25, magazine-fed, 
bolt-action weapon. The sights are not corrected for drift 
or windage. It weighs about nine pounds, which with its 
small caliber gives it practically no kick. The fact that it 
has little recoil, combined with its reasonable accuracy up 
to six hundred yards, makes it effective in the hands of 
the Japanese soldier at ranges up to about five hundred 
yards. 

The light machine gun is an air-cooled, gas-operated 
automatic rifle provided with a bipod attachment near the 
muzzle. It weighs twenty-two and a half pounds and 
uses ordinary clips of rile ammunition which can be 
loaded by simply placing them in a hopper-type, feed 
box arrangement even while the gun is actually being 
fired. The gun is remarkably easy to shoot, and quite a 
curate up to six hundred yards. 

The heavy grenade- thrower is a short, caliber 50-mm. 
(2-inch) tube attached to a small adjustable shaft, which 
in turn is fitted to a base shoe. In firing, a grenade is in 
serted in the tube and the thrower placed so that the shaft 
is tilted at a forty-five degree angle i in the direction of th« 
target. The range is set by turning the shaft, which auto 
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The picture shows a portion of a Japanese platoon in action in the streets of a Chinese town. Note 
the light machine gun—each Japanese infantry platoon is equipped with three of these.weapons 


matically changes the size of the combustion chamber be- 
neath the grenade. The grenade is fired by pulling a 
lanyard connected to a trigger. The complete thrower: 
weighs ten and a half pounds and in general has charac 
teristics similar to those of our rifle- “gre Ne ide throwers. 

In addition to these weapons the Japanese soldier is 
given enough equipment to fulfill all usual needs. Simple 
and practic al in design, his equipment warrants no com- 
ment other than chat the total weight carried by the 
soldier, fully supplied with ammunition and rations, 
amounts to about sixty pounds. 

In the home regiments the platoon is composed 
personnel of the three categories which make up the 
Japanese army: the permanent ofhcers and warrant officers, 
the semi-permanent noncommissioned officers, and the 
transient conscripted privates. The lieutenant or warrant 
officer platoon leader is almost without exception a well- 
rained junior officer, who by thorough preparation and 
plenty of training has been given ample opportunity to 

icquire proficiency in the performance of his field duties. 


The semi- permanent noncommissioned ofhcers are 
specially selected from the re; gular drattees and after a 
year in the ranks, are sent to one of the centralized non 
commissioned mse schools which in some respects re 
semble West Point. After their one-year course these 
men are gt aduated and returned to theit regiments as 
corporals. U pon completing two years 1n the grad ot 
Corpor. al they are either promoted to sergeant of ASI gned 
to the reserve. Similarly sergeants are required co be pro 
moted to st aff serge ant gr ade within eigh ww years or entel 
the reserve. Hence the active noncommissioned ofhcers 
are young and the NCO supply of the reserve is con 
Sti untly augmented with well- trained experienced men 

The privates who form the bulk of the platoon arc 
conscripts from among all walks of Ja ypanese life. Chosen 
for service by examination and lot they receive two years 
of intensive training designed not only to cultivate moral: 
and discipline, but also to de velop the if bodies car h the m 
to fight with the bayonet, fire the rifle and other infantry 


weapons, whic h 


and perform all the combat missions 
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Since 1932 the Japanese bave been engaged in extremely varied warfare against enemies who 
range from irregular bandits to bighly mechanized troops. Here on the ice-clad slopes of 
a bill in North China an outlying platoon garrison turns out for inspection in freezing weather 


might ever be demanded of them. Inasmuch as there is 
neither special duty nor non-military fatigue to interfere 
with training, because all such work is performed by 
civilians attached to the military establishment, every 
minute of the soldier's time is spent in learning to carry 
out his combat duties. Atter assignment to the reserve, 
adequate refresher training is periodically provided, and 
the personnel is always capable and well trained. 

The training of the Japanese infantryman is always 
practical from start to finish. Every phase has direct bear- 
ing upon the ultimate object of gaining success in battle. 
For example, in learning to shoot, the soldier fires only a 
few shots at a standard target to determine the aiming 


point of his rile. After this preliminary targeting, all fire 
is directed at life-size silhouettes mainly in the cours 
combat problems. The soldier goes through all rifle pra 
tice accoutered in full field equipment. Sights are not 
blac kened nor are there any other special aids not commo! 
to the use of the weapon in combat. 

This spirit ot practicality prevails in other training 4s 
well. For instance, bayonet training consists chiefly ot 
individual and group contests in which padded armor 
masks, and wooden guns are used. There is very littk 
close-order drill, but there are plenty of tactical problems 


and almost endless marching and maneuver. Training i: 
not confined to scheduled hours and takes place almost a: 
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oft during the night as during the daytime. As a result 
the apanese infantryman is not merely a well-drilled 
“<._iee” but a thoroughly trained fighter. 

ere are some very interesting points of view on the 
tacts of the platoon. The Japanese are prone to deprecate 
the fectiveness of the fire-power of the platoon during 
the ‘advance by fire and movement” stage of the attack. 
Co equently they overemphasize movement and rash- 
nes: as well as the necessity for depending for fire support 
on other sources. Moreover, they rely almost entirely 
upon the li ight machine gun and the grenade-thrower for 
this type o fire power, and look upon their rifles as suit- 
able only for the engagement of casual targets. Nonethe- 
less, they are in accord with the American idea of having 
each man take part as an individual in the final attack 
rather than being indirectly engaged as a member of a 
team or aS an assistant to someone. 

The Japanese also avoid rigid formations, and even shy 
away from attempts to maintain liaison between small 
units, although they employ a very effective and simple 
command system that is beautifully adapted to open 
warfare. 

Although Japanese tactics emphasize surprise, swift 
movement, and wide envelopment, neither the platoon 
nor its groups are used for other than very local envelop- 
ing movements, except in very favorable circumstances. 
As a tule, platoons fill gaps or reinforce the attacking 
wave. Companies are the smallest units employed for 
wide envelopment, although the use of the battalion for 
this purpose is more customary. 

There are also i interesting details in connection with the 
use of scouts, points of advance guards, parts of the out- 
post, individual conduct, and so on. The Japanese do 
not use our scout system; instead, they send forward 
reconnaissance patrols who send back messages and guides 
and do not try to maintain continuous contact. Rather 
than employ a squad or like-sized unit as the point of an 
advance guard, the Japanese seldom use less than a pla- 
toon and this is always led by an officer and is usually 
reinforced by antitank and battalion guns. They invari- 
ably use the platoon as the smallest outguard of the out- 
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post and the platoon habitually posts double sentries as 
observers. It is very unusual to detach cossack posts or 
sentry squads. 

In battle individual soldiers are taught to assist their 
wounded comrades until in the care of the attached 
medical personnel. They are also taught that soldiers 
are forbidden to allow themselves to be taken prisoner 
under penalty of death if later recovered by the Japanese. 


The Japanese do not try to develop unit consciousness 
in any unit smaller than the platoon, and play down the 
sense of platoon * ‘spirit’ to an extent that assures realiza- 
tion that the platoon i is but a part of the company. Even 
company spirit is carefully limited, and although inter- 
company competitions are permitted, every effort is made 
to discourage strenuous inter-company fiv alry. On the 
other hand, every effort is made to stress the spirit of 
solidarity of the regiment. 


Perhaps it is justifiable to sum up these observations 
with the broad generalization that the Japanese organiza 
tion of small inkeneey units is extremely simple and in 
formal, and is well adapted to warfare of free maneuver 
rather than the more coordinated and systematized action 
characteristic of warfare in restricted zones of action. But 
as we accept such a generalization we should also keep in 
mind that the Japanese do not count on finding their 
enemy organized as they themselves are organized nor 
do they count on finding their enemy acting in accord 
ance with any special theory or practice. On the contrary 
they look upon each situation as a distinct problem and 
in both training and practice they determine their actions 
according to the actual circumstances which confront 
them at the time. 


It must be fully realized that should the Japanese meet 
a situation in which their present organization and meth- 
ods will not work, they will adopt more suitable methods 
and organization. With these points in mind it is fair to 
assume that the Japanese infantry platoon is well 
ganized, well trained, and capable of satisfactory per- 


formance in all situations it can properly be visualized as 


being called upon to meet. 
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Speech was given to man to disguise his thoughts Voltaire 





Military English is presumably a collection of technical 
terms but many of them today are ambiguous or down- 
right misleading. An excellent opportunity for clarification 
and revision of our nomenclature will probably be offered 
soon, for the adoption of a new infantry organization 
(which incidentally brings up a few new problems in 
terminology) will undoubtedly be followed by the issue 
of new regulations. Let us hope that the misnomers will 
be “purged,” and that our technical terms will be de- 
scriptive and readily understood. The civilian soldier 
called out in a major mobilization will have plenty to 
think about without being called upon to remember that 


some bits of our jargon mean the reverse of what they 
say while others can mean almost anything. 

‘An outstanding example is the word “‘support,’’ which 
is used in a variety of ways (support platoon, supporting 
fire, supporting point, support line, outpost support, ad 
vance-guard support) , some of which are deceptive. Afte: 
all, what does the support of an outpost support? Its own 
outguards? Should it? Similarly, what does the support 
of an advance guard support? It is obvious that the term 
as applied by us to an element of security detachments 
does not indicate the true function of the troops in 
question. 
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richness of the English language should permit us 
«od. better. Once upon a time we had a truly descriptive 


wor for the support of an advance guard. It was “‘van- 
sya. Wechanged it for no good reason at all. It would 
be a: excellent idea to change back. 


Instead of the support of an outpost, we might sub- 
stituce the term “main guard. ” That term sounds like the 
prin pal guarding or resisting element of an outpost and 
something that might logically send forward outguards. 
n dentally, let us hope that ‘ ‘picket,” “sentry squad,” 
ind “‘cossack post’ ’ will soon be gone with the wind. ) 


Then there are three words olsun used loosely and some- 


what indiscriminately: “deployment,” 


None of the three, as generally understood, 


“development,” 


xtension. 


has a specific meaning, such as certain corresponding Ger- 
man terms possess. (Most of us use the word deploy in 
the sense of any extension of the front; to others it implies 
the idea of skirmishers. ) It would be advantageous if a 
term could be devised to indicate distinct phases of entry 
into combat, such as falling on guard, with assignment 
of combat missions to subordinate units. 

Likewise the expression * assault echelon” is rather 
erroneous. The echelon spends verv little of its time as- 
saulting. Should we not use 
the approach march and * 
defense, 


“leading echelon” 
‘attack echelon” thereafter? In 
“combat echelon” (as used in the AEF /DR) 
seems appropriate. 

The new organization rids us of the howitzer company 
in which there were guns and mortars but nary a howitzer, 
but it also raises several questions as to terminology. 

For example, just what are the “heavy” infantry weap- 
ons? We have a heavy-weapons company, so heavy weap- 
ons undoubtedly include caliber .30 machine guns, caliber 
.50 machine guns, and 81-mm. mortars. But 37-mm. 
guns, while not in the heavy-weapons company, surely 
should be included in the generic term. Tanks are infan- 
try weapons and plenty heavy, but their inclusion under 
the term “heavy weapons’ ’ would tend to destroy the use- 
tulness of the designation. (After all, tanks are a special 
kind of infantry, which suggests the use of the expressions 
“foot infantry”and “mechanized infantry.”’) 


during 


The proposed definition of heavy weapons would result 
in the following being referred to as light weapons: the 
rifle, automatic rifle, light machine gun, and light mor- 


tar (60-mm.). 


Does the term ‘“‘infantry supporting weapons” include 
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37-mm. AT guns? After all, they have the principal mis- 
sion in their sphere. Does * ‘infantry cannon” include both 
guns and mortars? How shall we classify individual 
soldiers; for example are the men of mortar units bombers 
or bombardiers or cannoneers or what? 

Convenience in the issue of orders requires a classifica 
tion of the various vehicles of the new infantry re giment 

The transportation (motorcycles, cars, trucks) assigned 
to combat companies and to he adquarters company to 
carry personnel, weapons, ammunition and communica 
tions equipment forms a clear-cut grouping. This could be 
referred to as company transport (it is similar to what Ben- 
ning at various times has called troop or company trains). 

The word seems to be going about that officially there 


MOLOGY 


is no field train in the new regiment, that the term, as 
far as the infantry is concerned, is to be abolished. It 


would hav e 


been convenient to call the trailers and 


kitchens the field train. The trailers have definite field 
train functions (transportation of baggage, housekeeping 
facilities and records required for field service but not 
needed in actual combat) and the kitchen trucks may 
just as well be considered field train vehicles as part of 
the combat train, especially if they are occasionally utilized 
for railhead distribution. 

However, if we are not to refer to these vehicles as a 
field train, we will have to divide our combat trains into 
several sections. The trailers and kitchens necessarily go 
together, so that they might be referred to as the kiedhew: 
and- baggage section. We might have a maintenance 
section or amalgamate the maintenance and pickup trucks 
with the kiechas: and-baggage section (or in the interests 
of brevity should we call the whole grouping the kitchen 
section? ). The 


vehicles assigned to the service company, which tr: ansport 


ammunition section would consist of 


ammunition required for entry into combat and are later 
used to replenish the ammunition of the regiment. 
Finally, we would have a medical section. 

An early solution to these and other questions of mili 
tary terminology is highly desirable. Undoubtedly the 
niceties of canned language are not the principal reliance 
for winning wars; on the other hand, the expression “‘the 
tyranny of words” was not coined for nothing. Well 
defined and indicative terms allow thoughts to be rapidly 
and accurately transmitted and facilitate the production 
and distribution of bigger and better ideas. 
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TOMORROW'S 
TROOP 






In this mobile-war business the 


first 30 seconds count for a lot 


Cover ‘em up! Cut off your engine, Sleepy. Run your 
crate back about four feet, Woblinski, and stick a small 
pine tree in front of it. Drape another bush over your left 
fender, O’Brien, and plant some more grass on your 
hood. Goldberg, you let up on that hot brake-band on 
Number five right away, and check the compression on 
Number seven right after you eat. She's throwing quite 
a smoke screen a the bottom of a grade. 

Everybody u 

Hell and A Look at the tracks the outfit left, 
coming in here! The whole blasted battalion leaves ’em, 
but I guess it’s up to us to iron ‘em out. 

Schultz, you and one of the runners crank up, drive 
out to where we left the main road, cut a tree, tie onto it, 
and drag out the ruts on this trail up to where the last 
company scattered—-and then drag out your own tracks 
on the way back. Breakfast fisse? Hell, no! It’s past day- 
light and a clear day. Get gone! 

Now the rest of you guys can eat breakfast, but re- 
member, just one breakfast. I'll be around later to check 
on the ration. We'll lay low here all day, but we won't 
spread tarps. Sleep in the brush, or under your wagons if 
you want, but don’t go wandering around. 

If a plane comes over, and | mean any plane, I’m going 


CARRIER? 





By 
Sergeant Terry Bul 


to volunteer the first monkey I catch in sight to go out 
on the next three patrols. Don’t move for the guns till | 
give the word, but when I do, get ‘em going right now 
O.K., move out. 

Good morning, sir. The gorst? No, we haven't see: 
any cavalry since we started yesterday. Oh, you mear 
horse cavalry! Come to think of it, there was a patch o! 
woods about ten miles back that had some horses in it 

But you can’t go back there now, sir. The M.P.s claim 
that nobody is allowed on this road in daylight except 
maybe the corps-commander. They.don’t have any orders 
on him. But right up this trail about half a mile should 
be battalion headquarters, and they can tell you mor 
about the situation there. 

These trucks? 

Why these are the new infantry carriers. This division's 
only had ‘em about a month, but I hear that they're 
going to equip all the shock troops with ‘em as fast as the 
can turn ’em out. 


I'll say they're all right. They've got everything! 


You know how the old models held an odd number 
of men? The 1'/ tonners carried over a squad, and the 


2's couldn't carry a platoon. Well, they figured out 


these buggies to carry just an infantry squad, the sergeant 
corporal, driver, and ten men. This crew adds up « 
around twenty-five or twenty-six hundred pounds. The: 


the rest of the payload is brought up to a ton and a hali 
with the defensive machine guns, ammunition, and extra 


groceries. 
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| che cab we have the driver, squad leader, and second 
in. mmand, The N.C.O.s swing a gun mounted in this 
curoion, where they get about 105 degrees full traverse 
on count of having no windshield except in front of 
the driver. It’s very handy against low flying planes or a 
raiding party, but it’s main use is by the driver. He keeps 
che zun with him on a bipod mount all the time we're in 
park. Then if the park gets jumped by a surprise party, 
ei drivers can put up a real argument. You'll notice that 
all my drivers have pulled their guns and gone to bed 
with ‘em, just in case. 

Those bucket seats on the fenders, alongside the radi- 
ator, are for a couple of riflemen, the scouts, you know, 
in case we're running alone or near the head of the 
column. 

Yes, they claim it gets a little wet and breezy up there 
at times, but it lets em get off and into action so much 
quicker, in case we run into planes or a Mungo war 
party, that they ride up front from choice most of the 


time. They'd rather be damp than dead. 
Using Bogpics like we all have to now, they can see 


a lot more of what's happening than anybody could in 
one of those old style death-traps. 


=) 


Those seats in back are for four more men facing to the 
rear, the two in the middle using that gun, on the bracket 
mount, for antiaircraft or running ground fire. You can’t 
count on guerrillas shooting into you from the front. 
They're just as likely to let you get broadside or past ‘em 
before they start blasting. 


On the sides are the seats for the rest of the squad, 
facing outwards. Notice that in front of every seat you'll 
find these spring clamps to hold the rifle. A man can’t 
get off without taking his rifle with him. I understand that 
on the first models they issued, they had regular cavalry 
rifle-boots hung alongside the seats. ‘They were fine until 
the first air raid cracked down on em. Then the boys left 
the trucks in such a hurry that some of the boots came 
away with the rifles, but most of the rifles stayed on the 
trucks. This way we just grab the ride with one hand, 
spring the safety bele with the other, and start running. 

You bet, sir, the safety belts are necessary, to keep 
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from losing your men on rough going, or in case they go 
to sleep on a long march. 

No, we don’t plan on doing any fighting from the 
carrier. We leave all that for the outfits that are armored 
for it. We slap on the brakes, jump for cover, and start 
shooting from the ground just as soon as we can get 
stopped. 

But in this mobile-war business the first thirty seconds 
count for a lot. If you just sit and take it that long, 
you're done, but if you can build a ring of bullets around 
your outfit right away, you have a chance to live. 


With this gun in rear, and the one in the cab, we can 
throw two or three hundred rounds before the riflemen 
can get oing good. Then, if it’s planes, we stay with the 
guns. It it’s bushwhackers or the mechs, the gunners 
jump for cover too. 

So you see we don’t plan on taking the place of the 
cavalry or tanks at all. But with this setup, and our 
mounted antitank guns in the battalion, we can go places 
as motorized infantry, instead of being just a live c argo, 
escorted by the mechs, like we used to be. 

Yes, | know that the fire from the truck is not so accu- 
rate, but I've never yet heard of a fellow being hit by an 
unaimed bullet and complaining about the marksm: anship 
of the Mung that fired it. A stray slug sounds and fees 
just about like one fired by a sniper, and will scare you 
just as bad. 

Have you ever run into an ambush, sir? Well then, 
you know that all you can see is a little smoke haze and 
maybe a Mung or two, and if you just scatter your lead 
far and wide amongst the haze, it’ll do you a world of 
good. For every man you can aim at, there'll be a couple 
of dozen right near that you never see. 

Why just think, what if a column of these chariots, at 
fifty to a one hundred yards distance, got jumped by a 
battalion of Mungo raiders. | grant you that our friends 
across the way would have a big advantage to start with, 
but inside half a minute they'd begin to think’ they'd 
grabbed a panther by the tail. 

Now compare that picture with the way they massacred 
some of our battalions in the early days, when we were 











“On the sides are the seats for the rest of the squad, facing outwards.” 
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still using those step-out-over-the-tailgate canvas covered 
coffins that took three minutes to unload in an emergency. 
Why, | remember passing about three miles of trucks, 
just west of Omaha, that had been caught in an air raid 
while we were going up in the Nebraska Shove. Most of 
‘em never got out * the trucks. The rest were still 
| bunched around the tailgates where the blast had caught 
| ‘em. My outfit didn’t enjoy riding for a month after 
that. 

Mobility? Lots of it. She’s got this auxiliary gearshift 
that gives us a one-half overdrive for gas economy, or a 
| half speed low-low that will take any grade where she 
can get footing. That's the regular six-by-six-wheel drive 
; | chassis, with the “air filled” puncture-proof tires of 
| course, but with “snapon” mud cleats and a dozen stout 
young recruits, we haven't found the hole yet that will 
ul stop us. With the battery and ignition set up high under 
the hood, and shielded from the fan spray, we can go 
anywhere if the water isn’t over three feet deep, and the 

trees aren’t too thick. 





But if we really get stuck—notice those flanges on the 
front axle hubs? We just pull out these cables of quarter- 
inch steel rope, catch the lug end in the slot in the flange, 
and take a couple of turns around a convenient tree out 
to the front. Then we crank up and wind ourselves out. 

If there isn’t a convenient tree, we use the “dead man,” 
8, an oversized steel tent peg. Drive it into any kind of soil 
a couple of feet at a forty-five degree slant, and you can 
mighty near hang the carrier on it. 


> 2 3 
fn alii ine nk hm ee eee 


Pelee 


Complex? Not a bit. It’s a standard running gear, 

frame, and the simplest six-power plant manufactured. 
None of these automatic trouble-makers on it. 
That has its advantages. All the gadgets on this bus 
ag are hand controlled, and if my mechanic can’t get results 
with his pocketful of tools, you can figure it’s a major 
breakdown. 

There—dragging that tree in—is the platoon head- 
quarters mount. It’s the same old standard three-quarter 
| ton, four-by-four drive, rigged up a lot like the regular 
+) carrier. It carries me, the lieutenant, a driver, two runners, 
; and the mechanical corporal. It does all the extra running, 
takes the lieutenant on reconnaissance, and carries am- 
munition up to us in action. The heavy carriers are too 
big and burn too much gas for jobs like that. 

The machine-gun pet mortar platoons have exactly 
the same carrier as we have, except that of course the 
body is built with more room for the weapons and less 
for the crew. The battalion antitank guns run mounted, 
at the head and tail, with some guns sprinkled through 
the column, where they can be convenient if we're 
jumped by a motorgun or mech outfit. 

Oh yes, I forgot about the ‘paulins. We have two of 
‘em, eight by fifteen feet, with triangular end flaps. 
When we're back out of the combat zone, we stretch 
‘em from these hooks on each side, and peg ‘em down 
about seven feet out. It’s a snug fit for the seven men 
on one side, so we generally put a runt in the cab, but it 
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sure beats the old pup tent. Of course, we can’t Use ‘ep 
up here on account of the damned planes. 

The skipper—I mean the company commander, ¢ 
said something the other day that was mighty inte: ‘Sting 
He claimed that the power of an uth in this wi. 
spread war can be figured mighty close according to th 
amount of fire power it can carry how many miles , 
day. Yes sir, he said almost those exact words, “Remembe 
that F equals MV squared,” whatever that is. Anywa 
what he meant was that now we could go into the lin, 
hit hard and fast, move out by way of the replacemen: 
depot, run a hundred miles, and smack ’em again. 

As | understand it, this division was about ten times ; 
valuable in trucks as it was in the old days when we wer 
on foot most of the time, and in these new carriers wep 
a long way better than that. 

Why? Well, in the old trucks, we didn’t dare move i 
ait-raid country during daylight. Had to creep along « 
ten miles an hour or less at night. We had to reform ow 
blocks of men and equipment to fit the size of the truck 
every time we moved. It took from fifteen minutes ; 
half an hour to get an outfit loaded or unloaded, and y 
usually had to leave the trucks way back of the front, o 
account of they were too conspicuous, and go into a 
sembly areas. Then, if we did get caught by an air raid 
or a surprise party, all wrapped up in canvas covers lik: 
that, we generally turned out to be a total loss. 

Nowadays the carriers are ours. We live with ’em 
When the word is passed to “mount up,” we're ready to 
go in the time it used to take to fall the company in. |i 
we need to dismount, the whole battalion is unloaded 
in five minutes, equipped for combat, or, if we're badly 
scared, we can hunt cover and be firing with our light 
stuff in thirty seconds. 

We ride the carriers up behind the closest cover there i 
behind the line, when we're pitching a fast ball. If the 
air spots ‘em, what of it. A scattered covey of empn 
carriers isn’t a paying target for bombs or shells, and by 
the time we've unloaded that close up, our surprise is in 


effect, which is the main thing we're working for. C 
But they don’t spot ‘em so very often lately. See how truc 
dirty they are? Well—that’s not mud— it’s camouflage. P" 
When we first drew these chariots they were all bright ~ 
nea 


and shiny, with a factory coat of camouflage, red, yellow, 
green, and black, striped, dappled, and zigzagged. About 
a week later, after our trave ling circus kept attracting : 
lot of attention from the Mungie air force, the skipper 
got hold of a drum of O.D. paint and a box of brushes, 
and made a forced issue to the platoons. 

“We're going to apply real camouflage to these ey: 
sores,” he says. ‘“There's a sand pit over there in that dr 
stream bed. You can get red ie out in the road, and 
black or gray loam in any field. We have leaves on the 
trees, and grass underfoot. You are to slap paint on you! 
vehicles in large spots, throw dry sand, clay, or dirt on 
the wet paint, drive to where the soil is different, and tc 
peat the performance. Top off your seats, cab, hood, and 


fenders with a coating of paint stuck over with a layer o! 
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“Four more men face to the rear, the two in 
the middle using that gun on the bracket 
mount.” 


We need supply trucks a lot less nowaday Ss. When we 
go into combat, we just leave all our extra plunder right 
on the carrier. When you raise these benches—see 
plenty of cargo space underneath the seats. In these 
compartments we carry a couple of days of ammunition 
and rations, in addition to the day on us. And under 
here—did you ever see such a battery of gas tanks? Fifty 
gallons—that’s enough for two or three days of ordinary 
running, and plenty for any average raid we might make. 

We don't need kitchens any more either, outside of 
when we're in some permanent c: amp. Here sir, I forgot 
to show you the squad kitchen. U Jp here—under the 
hood—we have this tank attached to the engine jacket. 
Hot water percolating through it, thermostat controlled 
at one hundred and sixty degrees, with a boiler at this end 
for two gallons of pulverized coffee, and the rest of the 
tank for heating up the canned ration. Keeps warm 
about six hours in weather like this. 

Let’s see—yes—three extra. 

Will you have breakfast here, sir? There’s scrambled 
eggs and bacon, goulash, and roast beef in gravy. Cream 
in your coffee, sir? 

Ho! You squad leaders get your dinner put on while 
the water's hot. Today's Thanksgiving, so use that special 


issue of turkey with cranberry sauce! 
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No Mind-readers 

“What do you do when you do not know what to do?” 
the officer of the day may ask the sentinel on post, and 
the sentinel’s orders are so complete and clear that he 
knows the answer even to that question. In normal every 
day duty, however, our instructions do not so readily 
cover problems of uncertainty, yet most of these problems 
can be easily eliminated if you recognize the phantom 
foundation on which most of our daily uncertainties 
are built. 

Have vou noticed how often, when a soldier is bawled 
out for failure to follow instructions, his very first reaction 
is surprise? And surprise, generally, is followed by a re- 
signed expression, for the real trouble was that he did not 
understand what you wanted in the first place. 

But perhaps the case of Major Threeput, Lieutenant 
Hasty, and Sergeant Hashmarks will bring out the point 
more clearly. 

One morning Major Threeput, the range officer, de- 
cided to prepare the rifle range for the Chief of Infan- 
try’s combat squad competition. So he called up Lieuten- 
ant Hasty, the assistant range officer, and put a bug in his 
ear, explaining clearly what he wanted. Whereupon 
Lieutenant Hasty passed the bug along to Sergeant Hash- 
marks, the range sergeant, like this: 

“Get the range ready for the Chief of Infantry’s com- 
bat problem—you know, the usual thing—seven or eight 
silhouettes in line, with a surprise target coming up for 
the automatic rifleman. And get it done this afternoon.” 

“How does the Lieutenant want the targets fixed this 
year?” 

“Just as I said, Sergeant—a line of silhouettes and a 
surprise target. I'll be out in the morning to inspect the 

ns 
set up. 

So Sergeant Hashmarks arranged an irregular row of 
silhouettes in front of the butts, and tacked a silhouette 
on a pole to be raised from the pits as the surprise target. 
Somewhat of a GI arrangement, but a workable one—in 
fact the same arrangement the sergeant had seen used 
before. 

But next morning Major Threeput, who had given his 
own instructions clearly, promptly pinned back the ears 
of Lieutenant Hasty and ordered some changes. When 
the major’s car drove off the usual chain of command 
functioned as the lieutenant turned to Sergeant Hash- 
marks, 











“Sergeant, I don’t think much of your idea of a surprise 
target. Do I have to come out and fix this myself? There 
should be at least two silhouettes in the surprise target, 
and there should be some prone silhouettes in the line of 
targets for the squad.” 

A look of surprise spread across Sergeant Hashmark’s 
face, which was then replaced by an expression of resigna- 
tion. How was he to know. . . . 

Such things are the result of sloppy thinking, of issuing 
orders without bothering to think out what you want 
and then expecting some kind of crystal gazing act to 
produce an approved solution. 

So, next time, before you call a good soldier to task 
for failure to carry out your instructions be sure the 
fault is not your own. Think back first to what orders you 
issued. American soldiers are the most loyal, willing, and 
intelligent soldiers in the world—but they are not gifted 
with second sight. If, however, they understand what 
you want it will be done that way. 

Company COMMANDER. 


7 y 7 


Trucks are Trucks 


Motor movements, in the narrow logistic sense of the 
term, have come down to us from the World War. Then 
(and to a considerable degree, yet) when foot troops were 
to be moved in trucks, the trucks were supplied from the 
trains of a higher unit, and the movement was conducted 
very much like a railroad movement, carefully scheduled 
throughout. The motor transport trains left their parks, 
moved to the place where the troops were, picked them 
up, carried them where they were supposed to go, and 
then went back to their parks. And we are still taught at 
Leavenworth to do the thing in very much the same way. 

Now, however, we have an infantry regiment that 
contains a sizable number of motor vehicles in itself, 
and for that reason alone we are bound to get into com- 
plications in motor movements unless we change in some 
respects our old ways of handling things. Though we 
must still move on schedule, we must, at the same time. 
allow more leeway to unit commanders in the use of the 
additional motors sent down from above. 

To begin with, the operation of motor columns will 
soon hold no mystery for commanders of regiments, once 
they have all lost their mules. Every time they move their 
units anywhere, in peace or in war, motors in numbers are 
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invo. ed. Consequently, when there appear from corps 


ne other source, approximately a hundred or two 
mor trucks to carry the foot elements, a regimental com- 
mander can certainly be trusted to handle them. If he 
can move what he has all the time, and must move 
habicually, he can move twice or three times as many just 
as well. Then why don’t we give him these extra vehicles 
for cemporary use, and let him handle completely motor- 
ized movements of his units as he chooses within, of 
course, the limitations of higher orders? 

As we do things now, there are bound to be two serials, 
one of organic motors and one of additional temporary 
transportation, though, to be sure, they can be joined 
in a single column with one or the other oe But 
how, under these circumstances, is a regimental com- 
mander going to distribute his antimechanized and anti- 
aircraft protection throughout such a column without 
mixing up his two kinds of motor vehicles? He can’t. 
Nor can he make any other reasonable tactical disposi- 
tions without doing so. 

Therefore, let us be sensible about the matter, and 
simply attach the extra trucks to the regiment while the 
regiment is using them. And let the regimental com- 
mander allot them to his battalion commanders, so that 
if the necessity arises for separate movement by a battalion 
there will be no complications whatever. The trucks 
will be there to use. When the motor movement is over, 
and the additional transport is to return to its own baili- 
wick, it is only a matter of forming a column on an initial 
point for the return trip. 

Already we have had to acknowledge that the infantry 
commander of a motor column of non-organic vehicles 
carrying troops, and not the motor-transport officer who 
brings down the trucks, is the actual commander. We 
preserve for the motor-transport officer the job of techni- 
cal adviser to the infantry commander, but only as regards 
the movement of his own trucks. Who the expert on 
transport is for the organic motor serial is not clear, but 
somebody on the regimental staff will have the job. On 
railroad trains there may be need for a Pullman con- 
ductor and a passenger-coach conductor both, but not in 
motor columns. Nor is it practicable to keep the parlor 
cars at one end and the coaches at the other. A modern 
regiment, completely motorized by additional vehicles for 
a given movement, should still remain a tactical unit 
under the full control and disposition of its commander. 


G.Y. 
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The Training Value of Hunting 


Military campaigns are conducted on all kinds of ter- 
rain. Soldiers have to climb, run, jump, and swim. They 
have to patrol and scout in all kinds of country by day 
and night, in summer and winter. All soldiers should be 
given training to fit them to do well these things they will 
be required to do in war. 

It follows that they should all be required to take 


part in every kind of sport related to these activities of 
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war. Nor does this mean competitive sports only. In- 
deed, the one _ that comes nearer to giving an all- 
around training for war has no competitions and no teams. 
That sport is hunting. 

The military-training value of hunting was recognized 
by the ancients and up until not so long ago by our own 
regulations. Special leave was granted A the purpose of 
hunting. It was a mistake to do away with this encourage- 
ment of a sport that is more a training for war than any 
other. 

Wherever hunting resources exist near army posts they 
should be exploited to the full, not by officers only, but 
by enlisted men in small parties under skilled direction. 
Where there is no hunting close at hand, troops should be 
moved by motor transportation and marching for periods 
of field training to a vicinity where there is hunting to be 
found. 

It is hardly necessary to elaborate on the training ad- 
vantages of hunting especially in scouting and patrolling, 
or to expound the physical and moral benefits that would 
flow from such a policy. 


Training programs should be drawn up by visualizing 
war conditions with a view to having troops meet these 
conditions adequately prepared, physically, mentally, and 
psychologically. 

“It was just like a field day at Aldershot,” said a non- 
com of the British Expeditionary Force on the occasion of 
his first fight at Mons. It should be the aim of training 
programs to make familiar and routine all that soldiers may 
be called upon to do. “Their drills were bloodless battles 
and their battles bloody drills,” said Josephus of the 
Roman legions. Our campaigns likewise should follow a 
pattern devised in peace; and in attaining this the sport of 


hunting could have a big part. J. M.S. 
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Sick NLD 


Let’s go modern on the venereal disease problem. The 
current civilian educational campaign makes the time 
propitious for a revision of Army regulations and policies 
dealing with the subject. 

The object of the present Army system is to lose the 
minimum number of man-duty days in the treatment of 
venereal diseases. To accomplish this objective, a man 
who contracts a venereal disease (and is discovered) is 
in most instances tried by court-martial. Such a system 
places a premium on concealment of disease and leads 
the soldier to self-medication or outside treatment. Self- 
treatment and quack treatment often result in permanent 
ill effects with consequent greater periods of disability 
than if the disease had been reported promptly and treated 
at once. 

Let's try the Navy system for at least a year. In the 
Navy venereal infection is regarded as a disease—not a 
crime. A bluejacket loses pay and time only for the 
period he is sick NLD. The fact is entered on his record 
but he is not tried as in the Army. Nevertheless, repeated 
infection is cause for discharge. The Army could well 
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use the Section VIII board for the same purpose; in fact 
that action is taken now in most commands. 

Practically every medical officer with whom I have 
talked strongly favors the Navy system. Navy ofhcers 
are quite pleased with the present workings of their sys- 
tem and now feel that trial by court-martial for venereal 
cases is as old-fashioned as flogging. 

Our soldiers feel that a venereal disease victim is out of 
luck anyway, and to sock him with a trial and a “blind” 
is rubbing it in just when his morale needs boosting rather 
than lowering. 

A counter-argument says that company commanders 
will get careless in their efforts to reduce venereal disease 
if men are not tried. Nonsense! The record of venereal 
cases and number of days lost can still be maintained to 
harass the poor company commander. 

Incidentally, one regiment on foreign service has tried 
all permissible punishments ranging from the mildest to 
the severest, and the rate has shown no marked change 
either up or déwn. Fear of punishment obviously is a 
slight deterrent. 

What will’ happen if we try the Navy system for a 
year? Very likely there will be an increase in rate because 
the men who now try self-medication or outside treat- 
ment will turn in for official treatment. The rise in 
morale will more than counter-balance the rate-of-disease 
increase. The guardhouse population will go down and 
the total number of man-duty days will increase ma- 


terially. C.F. M. 


Medals 
The quality of the regular soldier of the past two dec- 


ades is indicated by the fact that a considerable number 
have won commissions in the Regular establishment, and 
that a larger portion are officers of the Reserve Corps. A 
further indication can be found in the rosters of our non- 
commissioned officers of the first three grades. But 
among all these twenty-year soldiers there is not a single 
campaign badge or service ribbon except for the members 
of the 1929-31 Engineer survey party in Nicaragua and 
the members of the 31st Infantry who served at S anghai 
from February to July, 1932. In the first instance the 
Navy Department awarded the Second Nicaraguan Cam- 
paign Medal, and in the second case the Navy De- 
rag was again the donor of the Yangtze Service 

edal. No Army medals were issued. Our army has 
always been niggardly with decorations, and in conse- 
quence has missed a wonderful morale builder. 

The first, and easiest, thing is to extend eligibility for 
the Victory Medal to all persons in the service between 
April 6, 1917, and the ratification of the peace treaty in 
June, 1921. This would not detract from the value of the 
medals held by those individuals who were in the service 
prior to the Armistice. It would put World War service 
on the same plane with other wars or expeditions which 
conferred eligibility for service at any time between 


a declaration of war and the peace treaty. 


July August 
The CCC affords us an excellent opportunity recog. 


nize yeoman service during the 1933 emergency. Young 
officers and soldiers were suddenly saddled with tr meng. 
ous responsibilities. They came through admirably unde, 
most adverse circumstances. With no desire to detra: 
from the Mexican Border badge, the services rendered }y 
the people on CCC duty were fully equal to those whic) 
wes KY in the issue of the Mexican Border award. Ong 
attempt was made to recognize this service by picking out 
certain individuals for the award of the Purple Heart. This 
naturally, and very properly, aroused a great deal of pro. 
test, and the scheme was dropped. A much fairer, and 
infinitely more desirable solution would be to create ; 
National Emergency Medal for award to all officers ang 
soldiers who were on duty with the CCC from its incep. 
tion to January 1, 1934, when it became a going con. 
cern. This medal could be used also to recognize other 
duty. For example, it could be awarded to the troop: 
engaged in flood relief, as at Louisville in the last flood. 
Then, too, the establishment of a Good Conduct Medi! 
would be a desirable innovation. A suggested basis 0! 
issue would be one badge for each six years of honorab| 
service. On the ribbon would be placed a gold star fo: 
each “excellent” discharge, and with the medal a clasp 
for each “‘excellent’’ discharge. This could be continued 
throughout the soldier's career, or upon the award of thre: 
Good Conduct medals, the soldier would be issued a spe- 
cial Good Conduct Medial in lieu thereof. On this ribbon 
could be placed a palm for each two “excellent” dis 
charges, the clasps to be the same as in the first scheme. 
The foregoing would go a long way towards remedying 
the present unsatisfactory condition. This has special 
reference to soldiers on duty with ROTC units, the Na 
tional Guard, and Organized Reserves. The civilian com- 
ponents are favorably impressed by soldierly appearance; 
nothing adds more to a soldier's appearance or does more 
for his morale than a few service ribbons on his chest. 
L. J. V.H. 
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Code in the Head 


Over three-quarters of a century ago an inventor. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, devised an arbitrary system of 
symbols to be transmitted by wire for the alphabet. | 
is doubtful if Morse used any particular method in s- 
ro ng symbols as was done in forming the wig-wag 
alphabet. Certainly there is nothing in the code today, 
except in numerals, to serve the memory as an aid. (The 
numerals and many of the letters have been changed 
from the original Morse.) A student must learn by rote 
twenty-six different characters for the alphabet and ten 
for the numerals before he can work with the code. And 
how long does this take? 

The class at the newly established Communications 
Course at The Infantry School received sixty hours of 
instruction in the code room, complemented by seventy 
hours of use of the code in actual field practice. Ac the 
end of these 130 hours the class average was fifteen words 
per minute receiving and sending. Their instructor said 
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al “I consider only two of them passable operators.” 

( de “work cannot be given for eight hours a day. 
Ab ut one hour in the morning, one hour in the after- 
noo), and one at night is all a student can take. Assum- 
ing chat in mobilization only applicants who have shown 
pr Lise on the code- -aptitude test are allowed to continue, 
ope ators can probably be developed in no less than ninety 
hours’ instruction. Pushing them to the limit, this would 
take one month. 

Though this much time might be available, | believe 
the task should be accomplished much faster. I know it 
can be accomplished much faster. 

In wartime, under our present doctrine, messages for 
radio transmission are normally encoded. Since the 
operator’ s knowledge of the alphabet serves him no pur- 
pose in the formation of words, which is an alphabet’s 
sole raison d'étre, it is a needless waste of time for an 
operator to learn the alphabet. He can learn other signals 
more easily recognized and accomplish the same mission. 
| believe, in fact, that an M-day operator can be taught 
all the code he needs in one single hour. 

Here is his lesson: 


D I T—: 

DIT DIT—=a 

DIT DIT DIT—3 

DIT DITDIT DIT—4 
DAH—s 

DAH D1 T—6 

DAH DIT DI T—7 

DAH DIT DIT DI T—8 
DAH DIT DIT DIT DI T—g9 
DAH DAH-—o 


This is all he needs to learn to send and receive. It may 
take him some few days to acquire speed, and it will 
take him still longer to learn by heart the two or three 
hundred combinations of numbers that mean various 
military words, phrases, and sentences. But there is no 
coordination of ear and hand involved in this. As he prac- 
tices sending these ten numerical signals, he can be learn- 
ing the code from a card, and he can study the code 
combinations in between his three hours a day of sending 
and receiving. In fact, he can study them eight or ten 
hours a day, as any good earnest communications man 
would be willing to do if war came along. But in an hour 
he can learn to send and receive messages at fair speed. 
In receiving, all he has to do is write down numbers in 
taking the message and look them up on a code card be- 
tween messages, until he has learned the code. 

As though anticipating the adoption of this Wilmethian 
Code, the authors of the Air-Ground Liaison Code and 
the Division Field Code already have groups of numbers 
as well as letters into which messages may be encoded. 

The advantages are obvious: (1) You save some eighty- 
nine hours from an operator's apprenticeship. (2) You 





DAH DIT DAH DIT, 


save him from the long-drawn horror of confusing DIT 
DAH with DAH DIT, DAH DIT DAH DAH with 
and many a similar confusion 

things that ruin the self-confidence of any operator. 
Hence (3) you effectively eliminate a large percentage 
of garbles made by the receiver, and the consequent delay 
of unscrambling them. (4) If there is a garble it can be 
more easily corrected from the permutation table, since 
there are but ten characters with which to work. (5) Any 


J.D. W. 


man could serve as an emergency operator. 
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A Military Museum 


With a War Department Building now becoming a 
reality, and with interest in matters military growing 
daily, it would seem desirable to include in the new struc 
ture space for a military museum. 


Such a display should contain complete presentations 
of all the army's current activities, military and civil. 
Dioramas showing the weapons of the various arms, such 
as are now shown at the Fairs in San Francisco and New 
York, would graphically demonstrate the army's modern 
equipment. Models of the various types of military air- 
planes would go far toward satisfying the public's interest 
in the air arm. Suitable exhibits could easily be devised 
to illustrate the Corps of Engineers’ civil activities, and 
the large part played by the Army in the exploration and 
development of the nation. 


There should be available a complete display of current 
uniforms, flags, and i insignia. In particular, the distinctive 
insignia for each unit of all these components of the 
Army should be exhibited, so that visitors from all sec- 
tions of the country will be able to see the device of the 
regiment or battalion in which their friends and relatives 
are serving. If these exhibits are kept up-to-date, and if 
intelligent and well-informed attendants are present to 
answer questions, the War Department Museum could 
easily become a center of attraction in Washington com- 
parable to the FBI exhibit. 

With enough space available, historic flags and uni- 
forms could also be displayed. At present such material 
is shown only in the Old National Museum, an over- 
crowded structure of ancient vintage where the Smith- 
sonian’s care seems, even at its most euphemistic, dis- 
tinctly on the stepmotherly side. 

It would be neither dificult nor expensive to prepare 
the proposed Museum. Most of the material is in the pos- 
session of the War Department, or at least in the hands of 
other Federal agencies. The Museum in the new Interior 
Department building shows what a public- -relations-con- 
scious civil agency can do: an admirable job. 

Surely the War Department can dramatize at least 
equally well the history, the trappings, and the romance 
of the Army. Histroricus. 
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Sword and Pen 


There is nothing gives more pleasure to The JoURNAL 
staff than to discover a new author—a man with ideas and 
the skill to put them down so that the reader gets them 
quickly and vividly. “But,” so many say, “he is just a 
chap with a gift for words. Why should / try something 
totally beyond me? It comes easy to him.” 

Not so! 

Writing is not easy. It is hard, even grinding work. 
The idea that forms the basis of a writing may flash 
through one’s head, but it may take days, even weeks, to 
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July- Mgust 
put the article on paper so that it sparkles with | ¢ ang 
carries to the reader smoothly and simply the ful! mpli. 
cation of the original thought. We have seen an .uthor 
toil over one page for hours until his words were jus right, 
Or again, he may toss it into a drawer hoping th— next 
day or the next week would bring him light—as it ener. 
ally does. Yet when such a page comes to the reader jt 
seems simple and the thought flows along without ; 
ripple. 

Possessed by an idea, clarity is the first thing the writer 
need worry about. Add compactness to that and he is 
almost home. Split infinitives, ending a sentence with 
preposition, the dangling participle, and all such things 
—why worry about them? Remember precision of 
thought and forget grammatical hangnails. 

But the pitiable thing when checking the Army writing 
past is often to find one bright soul pointing the way to 
the solution of a problem, only to realize he was not fol- 
lowed and his idea died. For example, well over thirty 
years ago an officer in a magazine article laid down ideas 
for the use of machine guns that were quite similar to 
those we have today, but quite different from those we 
started the war with. A more powerful writer might have 
driven the point home. Another case: An officer long ago 
indicated the type of discipline needed for an American 
war army, but we did not have it in the past war. This 
last calls for serious study but little attention is paid to it. 
Yet some thoughtful youngster today in exploring this 
mental hinterland may lay the foundation for successful 
generalship. 

But today, there is a group of young writers developing 
about The Journat. We like it and the Infantry—nay, 
the Army—needs them. These men who outline the 
many problems of the Infantry and then sketch in a solu- 
tion are men to be watched. Remember that in these days 
of changing warfare an idea, no matter how brilliant, is 
worthless merely encased in one skull. 
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A Word About Circulation 


This is the time of the year that new subscriptions roll 
in from all components. The National Guard and Reserve 
are doing a particularly splendid job. Here’s hoping that 
our own office codperation has been equally effective. 

But something looms up that is even more than gratify- 
ing. The Guard of one great state—no, we won't give 
the name yet—has almost reached the 100° mark; 
another huge state is headed in the same direction; a third 
has its eye on the goal. Before long we shall have to put 
the name of a whole state on the honor roll . . 
will be something to write about. 

But in the meantime we pass on the thanks of the In- 
fantry Association to the many workers who are seeing to 
it that our Infantry magazine is read so widely. 


. and that 
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1 EDITORIALS 


Fo. . Centuries of Ancestry 
| 1493 when Christopher Columbus discovered the 


la | of Puerto Rico on his second voyage to America, 
Juan Ponce de Leén, who ac- 
companied him, never dreamed 
that he would organize and com- 
mand the Puerto Rican Militia, 
or that four centuries afterwards 
it would form part of the Army 
of the United States. But it is to 
this early force that the 296th 
Infantry (Puerto Rico National 
Guard) traces back. Organized 
for the protection of the early 
settlers from the attacks of In- 
dians, buccaneers, and European 
invaders, the Puerto Rican 
Militia many times honored its 
first commander, Ponce de Leon, 
living up to his at name 
(Lion), by its deeds. In 1511 
the Puerto Rican Militia sup- 
pressed a general uprising of the Indians; and again in 
1512 repelled an attack made by the Carib Indians from 
the Lesser Antilles. Toward the end of the century, how- 
ever, stout enemies began to appear from over the ocean. 


Sir Francis Drake, Admiral of the British Fleet and 
famous buccaneer, accompanied by Sir John Hawkins 
with 26 vessels and 2,500 men, attacked the city of San 
Juan in 1595. Hawkins was killed in the Admiral’s mess- 
room by a cannon ball fired from land while his ship was 
anchored off the coast in the vicinity of the present site 
of old Fort San Gerénimo. The Militia, commanded by 
Colonel Pedro Suarez, Captain-General of the Island, re- 
pulsed their British foes in doughty style on all sides. 
Three years later George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, 
and Sir John Barkley, avenging the defeat of Drake, at- 
tacked San Juan with 3,000 men, captured the city 
against stout opposition, and held it five months. Tropical 
diseases among his troops forced him to reembark. 





In 1625 another country made the attempt when Gen- 
eral Bouduwijn Hendricksz and Admiral Andries Veron, 
in the service of the Netherlands and the Prince of 
Orange, attacked San Juan. After fierce fighting they 
captured the town but were finally repulsed and defeated 
by Captain-General Don Juan de Haro, defender of El 
Morro Castle, from which he led his troops in a sally. 

In 1673 the Militia repulsed the attack of the French 
buccaneer Beltran Ogeron, Governor of the Island of 
Tortuga, and in 1703 Captain Antonio de los Reyes Cor- 
rea defeated the British who attempted to land at Arecibo. 
In 1755 the Militia was sent to the island of Vieques 
where they ousted the British who had taken possession 
of the Island. According to a report submitted to the 
King of Spain about this time by Bravo de Rivera, Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, the garrison of the island consisted 
of a battalion of permanent or regular troops and sixty-six 
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companies of militiamen with a strength of 5,611 men. 

The most glorious deed of arms took place in 1797 
the defense of San Juan from an attack by a British force 
under Lord Abercrombie and General Harvey. The 
British fleet had 18 men-of-war, 18 schooners, 2 brigs, 
and several transports carrying 14,000 men. The 6,000 
British who were landed were driven back to their ships, 
and with the bronze of captured cannons was cast a statue 
of Ponce de Leén which still stands in one of the public 
squares of San Juan. The British landed on April 18 on 
the shores of Santurce. After a heavy fight in which the 
Militiamen of San Juan and of Vega Baja, Manati, 
Juncos, Arecibo, Caguas, San German and Ponce partici- 
pated, they were defeated, and reémbarked on April 30. 
This same day of the year, April 30, is the organization 
day of the Puerto Rico National Guard. 

The modern history of the 296th Infantry dates from 
June 15, 1922, when the first units of the regiment under 
the designation of the 2d Infantry, Puerto Rico National 
Guard, were organized. In December of that year, the 
1st Battalion, 2d Infantry, was redesignated as ist Bat- 
talion, 296th Infantry, and it was attached to its sister 
regiment, the 295th Infantry, for administration and train- 
ing, under the command of Colonel Luis R. Esteves, now 
Adjutant General of Puerto Rico. After different changes 
in designation, on March 16, 1936, the Secretary of War 
ordered the present organization of the regiment. 

The first commanding officer of the 296th, Colonel 
Luis A. Irizarry, died with honor in the city of Ponce on 
July 25, 1938, when he was shot down on the reviewing 
stand at a parade of the 65th Infantry and his own 296th 
Infantry, by a fusillade of shots directed at General Blan- 
ton Winship, Governor of Puerto Rico. True to the tra- 
ditions of the soldier, Colonel Irizarry insisted, when he 
was being examined at the hospital, “See what you can do 
for the others. Never mind me, I am dying.” 

The present commanding officer of the regiment, 
Colonel José E. Colom, is a distinguished engineer. He 
is the Commissioner of the Interior of Puerto Rico and, as 
such, a member of the Governor's cabinet. He has been 
appointed by the President of the United States as Acting 
Governor of Puerto Rico during past absences of the 
Governor. Colonel Colom is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania and of Ohio Northern University. He 
was a captain of Infantry in the Puerto Rican Brigade 
from November 27, 1917, to January 18, 1919; captain 
of Infantry in the Regular Army from September 19, 
1920, until December 15, 1922, when he resigned to re- 
sume the practice of his profession. On January 30, 1923, 
he was appointed major and first commanding officer of 
the 1st Battalion, 296th Infantry. In 1936 he was pro- 
moted lieutenant colonel and in February, 1939, to colonel 
and given command of the regiment. 

The coat-of-arms of the 296th Infantry, now pending 
approval by the War Department, bears the motto 


Victuri Nomina Factis (We Will Exceed Our Name by 
Our Deeds). 
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26th Intantry**** 

zo1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)**** 
34th Infantry**** 

3d Infantry**** 

130th Infantry (Ihnois N.G.)*** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)*** 
1ith Infantry*** 

22d Infantry*** 

North Texas CCC District®*** 
roth Infantry*** 

South Texas CCC District*** 

2d Infantry*** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)*** 
30th Infantry*** 

33d Infanery** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) ** 
35th Infantry** 

7th Infantry** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ** 

62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)** 

Minnesota CCC District** 

Dakota CCC District** 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

14th Infantry belied 

29th Infantry** 





Boise (Idaho) CCC District*®* 

Fort Lewis CCC District®* 

165th Infantry (69th New Y ork )** 

1 31st Infantry (Illhnois N.G.)** 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District** 

150th Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)* 

38th Infantry* 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)* 

12th Infantry (less 1st Battalion) * 

66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) * 

145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)* 

Sacramento (Caif.) CCC District* 

Fort Brady CCC District* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 

316th Infantry* 

4th Infantry* 

gth Infantry* 

25th Infantry* 

Fresno (California) CCC District* 

Special Troops, 33d Division* 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois N.G.)* 
129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

ath Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

Oklahoma CCC District* 

Arizona CCC District* 


HONOR ROLL 


1&rst Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) * 

65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 

Arkansas CCC District* 

57th Infantry (PS) 

3d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

Southern CCC District 

28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.) 

31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.) 

gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

27th Infantry 

75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virginia N.G.) 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.) 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.) 

140th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

rst Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

General Service Schools, 


Philippine Army 


—, 








Two New Arrivals from the Philippines 





The Journat is fortunate in being able to find new 
stars, as each issue goes to press, without benefit of a 200- 
inch telescope. Nor is it necessary to keep close watch on 
the Honor Roll to see the clusters of 100°, stars gain in 
size. As soon as bee subscription- -year ends, each unit 
composed of 100°/ loyal and intelligent readers serves 
notice (please find ‘check enclosed) that another star has 
burst forth brightly, whereupon the editor adds it to the 
Honor Roll with a thankful heart. 

Both of the new names added to the Roll with this 
issue are those of units in the Phili pines. The rst Mili- 
tary District (Philippine Army raining Camps) now 
joins the 4th, 34, and gth. The General Service Schools 
of the Philippine Army also indicate the breadth of their 
doctrines and their interest in modern military affairs by 
becoming hundred percenters, 





To the ultra-ultra, four-star bracket on the Roll we wel- 
come the 34th Infantry and the 3d Infantry. The 3oth 
Infantry adds a third star. The 131s Infantry (Illinois 
N.G.) and the Medford (Oregon) CCC District now 
double their original quota of stars; and three units: the 
181st Infantry (Sixth Massachusetts), the 65th Brigade 
(Illinois N.G.), and the Arkansas CCC District, can 
now proudly display their first stars. 

It is a long time between issues for the editor to hold 
his breath. Each time he hopes that the Honor Roll will 
not only have new names on it but will have all the old 
ones present and accounted for, too. But he now takes 
pride in reporting to JouRNAL readers that he has seen 
only a steady and splendid growth for an entire year, 
though he also takes the precaution of knocking firml\ 
on wood as he makes this announcement. 
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SITUATION IN EUROPE 


At the time this survey is written the European pot 


seethes and smokes. Talk of war is rife. Reserves have 
The civil and military 
press ot all European countries devotes large sections to 
the military and naval preparations that are being made at 


home and across the borders. Well may it be said that 


; ts 
: been called up “for maneuvers. 


Germany has 
about 1,500,000 men in the field, including 500,000 re- 


Europe has become an “‘armed camp’ ; 
serves. Under such sinister conditions the peace of Eu- 
rope, if not the entire world, is in jeopardy. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Probably no nation has awakened more abruptly to the 
imminence of war than Great Britain. Thoroughly 
aroused, her government and people are now taking 
drastic steps to correct the deficiencies which have forced 
British diplomacy to submit to considerable humiliation 
and loss of international prestige, and which threaten the 
island and the Empire with disaster. 

The situation as it affects Britain is vividly depicted by 
Major General H. Rowan-Robinson in The United Serv- 
ices Review. 

He says a change has come over the military scene since 
1934 that is “unparalleled in history except as the effect 
of resounding battles.’” In 1934 France and her allies 
possessed a four-to-one superiority over probable oppon- 
ents: they occupied the dominant strategic areas; Stalin's 
purge had not begun; Germany's western front was ex- 
posed and her troops untrained; the Anti-Commintern 
Pact and the Axis were non-existent. 

Fee now—France, unsupported, may be threatened on 

hree fronts by 140 millions against 40 millions. The 
( Conligiliaadines buttress is out; the Siegfried Line is in. 
And the potential enemies of Western European democra- 

es not only have larger populations but can put in the 





held trained armies, well supplied with reserves and ma 
teriel. 

In 1934 Britain could plan justifiably to aid her allies 
primarily in the air and on the sea, and also financially. 
But now that France's 104 divisions are threatened by a 
possible 270 divisions, Brit: unm must also pl: in to contribute 
with strong land forces, if at all. For this she has to offer 
only 1g divisions—tegular, territorial, and reserve—most 
of them still in embryo and inc apable of overseas duty for 
several months after mobilization. 

France is partly protected by the Maginot Line and her 
mountainous frontie "Ts. But Holland sin Belgium are not 
thus guarded and consequently offer the line of least 
resistance to advance from the east. France cannot afford 
to aid them at the risk of exposing another Hank. There 
fore, Britain must follow her three-centuries -old strategy 
and be re ady to plug this corridot ot adv ance. To do so 
means the posse ssion of an army on the Continent: il scale. 
Actually Britain is poorer by 130,000 men at present than 
she was in 1914. 

The Miracle of the Marne saved France 

in 1914. 
miracle. 


and Britain 
History might not repeat with another 


Since neither the Regulars nor Territorials (similar to 
our National Guard) are « apable under the present set-up 
of furnishing the requisite trained units for Continental 
service, Genatel Row: in- Robinson declares that the exist 
ing Regular Army must be divided into a 
professional force and 


long-service 
short-service force in which a 
soldier would spend one year with the colors and some six 
more in the reserve. This would, of course, require the 
introduction of universal service, or conscription, aiming 
at a war establishment of a million men. (This is es 
sentially what has since been put in effect.) 


From the demonstrated importance of infantry in 
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China and Spain and because of the rapidity with which 
it can be brought into action- through shorter training, 
simpler equipping, and speedy overseas transport—the 
General feels that the bulk of the short-service men 
should be trained and equipped as infantry. 

Initially, the aggressors would seize the military initia- 
tive, and it might therefore be necessary for the defenders 
to postpone a counterstroke until they had developed 
their latent power sufficiently to overcome the adverse 
balance of force. 

No change would be made in the Territorial Army. It 
would remain ready to fulfill the functions of a reserve 
army until such time as the short-service army could pro- 
vide the numbers required for any given mission on the 
Continent. 

In May the British government announced that con- 
scription would be introduced. This the most drastic of 
the steps being taken to meet the threat of further light- 
ning strokes by the Axis powers is but one of many 
recent measures which have been adopted to bring Brit- 
ain’s might up to scratch. 

We are fortunate in obtaining from recent issues of The 
United Services Review and Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, a vast amount of information relative 
to the status of the British Army and the latest measures 
for national defense being taken by the government and 
the army. These data are believed to be of sufficient in- 
terest to JoURNAL readers to merit a detailed summary. 


ee 

Conscription. The conscription plan provides for 
calling - initially men who are in the 20-21 age group. 
They will undergo intensive training for six months in 
the Regular Army and then have the option of transfer- 
ring to the Army Reserve or to Territorial Army units. 
All are liable to call regardless of class distinctions and all 
will receive the same training. The first batch will num- 
ber some 50,000. Within a year it is hoped that 200,000 
will have been called up. 

In addition a bill is to be introduced that will enable the 
government to call up any class or description of auxiliary 
force. 

Conscientious objectors may be exempted by tribunals, 
under a proposed bill, but if exempted would have to 


undertake work of national importance. 
- 


The Royal Armored Corps. The Royal Tank Corps 
is no more. It has been redesignated the Royal Tank 
Regiment and forms a part of the Royal Armored Corps, 
the bulk of which consists of the eighteen recently mech- 
anized British cavalry regiments. Presumably this new 
arm will provide the units to make up the three armored 
divisions of the Field Force in the event of mobilization. 


7 7 g 


Royal Air Force. First line aircraft reached the figure 
of 1,750 on March 31. The number is to be expanded to 


approximately 2,370, besides an overseas strength of soo. 
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The naval air arm is also being enlarged and the Av: Fore. 
will be further expanded beyond the above figure luring 
1939- | 

A part of the antiaircraft defense provisions iiiclude 
forty-seven balloon barrage squadrons. 
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Antiaircraft expansion. During the current fisc,| 
year five antiaircraft divisions replaced the former two 
During the coming fiscal year the number is to be raised 
to seven and the number of batteries is to be increased by 
from 50 to 100 per cent. Every medium and heavy AA 


prod 
nance 
trol 


battery will have its war complement of guns and search N 
lights. A new factory for 3.7-inch guns will begin pro J ratio 
duction in the fall of 1939, and deliveries of a 40-mm. i for * 
(1.58-inch) gun of Swedish design for light AA bat 25,0 
teries will begin at the same time. Already a quantity has J ooo, 
been purchased. Shooting is soon to be done at robot air 
craft. Cc 
sf 7 y nece 

Stronger overseas garrisons. Eleven hundred Mal. J of ¢ 
tese gunners are to be added to the garrison of Malta. I each 
Malay and Indian units at Singapore will be augmented J thre 
by about 1,000. One thousand additional Chinese and fi roor 
Indians will be allotted to the Hong Kong garrison. Indian i the 
and local troops in defended ports outside India will be in. § in r 
creased from the 3,766 in service in 1937 to 9,500 during A 
the coming year. 

The two divisions of two brigades of four battalions st: r 
tioned in Palestine are to be regarded as a separate force on 
a Middle East strategic reserve. i» 

’ i ee , 

Training, 1939. A comprehensive training program 
is to be carried out in the British Isles this year. The 1st, 
2d, 3d, and 4th Divisions will conduct brigade and som 
divisional training. A part of the 4th Division will co- 
operate with the Navy and Air Force in combined landing 
operations. In September the I Corps, consisting of the 
1st and 2d Divisions brought up to war strength, wil E 
carry out a two-sided maneuver with the 5th Division and hele 
Territorial troops. aa 

’ or Fe 

And also service schools. Revised regulations altet } 
considerably the army educational system in Great Br- J ¢,,, 
tain. Admission requirements to the Royal Military & ih. 
Academy at Woolwich and the Royal Military College a J gi, 
Sandhurst are to be relaxed. Fees are already altered 90 & int, 
that assessments vary according to the means of the par- ing 
ents or guardians. Both schools are soon to be brought & .. 
together at Sandhurst. 20, 

Hereafter every officer will be required, at suitable in- - 
tervals after leaving the Royal Military College, to take 3 ing 
course at a school in the weapons with which his branch is & wij 
armed, Certain schools are to be replaced by new ones 00 to 
conform to this plan. ' cal 

r 7 7 one 


Supply. The establishment of a Ministry of Suppl 


is another preparedness move to be taken by legislative 
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action. For the time being the scope of this Ministry is 
co b confined by administrative action to problems of 
Arn supply, responsibility for certain stores of general 
ase which the War Office already supplies to other Gov- 
ernment departments, and acquisition and maintenance 
of reserves of essential metals and raw materials needed 
for defense programs. Research, design and experiment, 
prod juction and inspection branches, and the Roy al Ord- 
nance Factories will be transferred from War Office con- 
trol to the new Ministry. 
a 
War supplies. A further indication of Britain’s prepa- 
ration for an emergency is patent in the provision made 
“Warlike Stores” during the past three years: 1937: 
25,000,000 pounds sterling; 1938: 38,000,000; 1939: 55.- 
000,000, 
a, its. 

Column of Threes. Yo save training time for more 
necessary subjects, and to meet the tactical requirements 
of the modern infantry organization of three sections in 
each platoon and three platoons per company, drill by 
threes has been adopted. In order to provide adequate 
room for movement to the flank when forming column, 
the files (each of three) dress at arm’s length. Units pass 
in review by platoons. 

Arms and sword drill have also been simplified. 

4 ff 

Field Force. The Regular Army and Territorial Army 
together give Britain a field force, trained and equipped 
to meet the event of war in a European theater, as follows: 

13 infantry divisions (4 Regular, g Territorial) 

3 motorized divisions (Territorial) 
3 armored divisions (2 Regular, 1 Territorial) 
(also one division in Egypt) 

2 cavalry brigades (Territorial) 

A number of unbrigaded units (Regular and Terri- 

torial ) 

Each armored division in the future will comprise two 
brigades, each of three battalions, all armed with light 
and cruiser (medium) type tanks. * 

ee Bak, 

Reorganized Territorial Army. \n place of the 
former twelve Territorial (i.e. National Guard) divisions, 
there are now nine infantry divisions, three motorized 
divisions, and mobile brigades which can be organized 
into a mobile division in war. Some horsed units are be- 
ing retained. The Auxiliary Territorial Service for wom- 
en has been organized, and almost half of its quota of 
20,843 has been recruited. 

The Territorial Army is to be doubled in size bring- 
ing it to 450,000 men. Its component of the Field Force 
will then consist of eighteen infantry divisions, six mo- 
torized divisions, two armored divisions, and the air and 
coast defense troops, numbering 110,000 men or almost 
one-fourth of the total Territorial troops. 

Recruits are being accepted up to the age of 38 but 
principally men of 18 to 25 are desired. 
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Motorization. The motorization program ot the Brit- 
ish Army has progressed to the point where all the 
ammunition and equipment and half the total personnel 
of all the infantry divisions (13) of the Field Army can 
be carried at one time. 

ee oo 

Organization and Weapons. Lieutenant Colonel 
A. G. Armstrong describes the British Army's we: apons, 
equipment, and organization in a recent Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. His article is accom- 
panied by pictures of the new antitank rifle, Bren cross- 
country machine- -gun carrier and the 60-pounder gun and 
6-inch howitzer. 

An army corps contains both infantry battalions and 
machine-gun battalions, the latter equipped with Vickers 
guns. The infantry battalion comprises a headquarters 
company and four rifle companies, each of three platoons. 
The platoon includes a headquarters and three sections, 
each of eight men. Sections are armed with rifles and one 
Bren light machine gun. 

Within the battalion are three other powertul weapons: 
3-inch mortars, 2-inch mortars and Boys 0.55-inch anti- 
tank rifles. 

The headquarters company has a platoon of 3-inch mor- 
tars and a platoon of low-silhouette armored c aterpillar 
carriers, comprising a command carrier and three sections, 
each of three machines armed with a Bren gun. These 
guns are intended for dismounted action but may be fired 
from their three-man carriers, which, in effect, are baby 
tanks or tankettes, though not intended to be used except 
for transporting the weapon and crew across a zone of fire 
to a point where it can be put in action. 

One 2-inch mortar and one antitank rifle are 
equipment of each rifle platoon. 

Thus it would appear that in each battalion there are 
some 300 rifles, forty-five Bren guns (nine of which are 
on carriers), thirty-six 2-inch mortars, probably four 3- 
inch mortars, and twelve antitank guns. 

All battalion transport is motorized, so that if the troops 
are moved by motor their trains can maintain the same 
march rate. The infantry truck is a 34-ton vehicle capable 
of carrying seven soldiers with their personal equipment 
and arms besides the driver. It has a high road clearance 
and oversize tires, and performs reasonably well across- 
country. Each infantry platoon is allotted one truck to 
carry its antitank rifle, Bren gun, reserve ammunition, 
and so on. 

Another motor vehicle which has been developed is the 
Norton motorcycle and sidecar with drive to both rear 
wheels. This machine is to be the equipment of motor- 
cycle battalions of the Territorial Army. Each carries a 
crew of three men with a Bren gun and can be man- 
handled by the crew over rough terrain. 

For defense against tanks the British army is armed 
with 2-pounder (4o-mm. or 1.58-inch) antitank guns in 
addition to the antitank rifles of infantry platoons. This 
is 2 heavy gun having all-round traverse, a rapid rate of 
fire, and a high penetrating power (in the vicinity of 1'/A- 
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inch, normal impact, at ranges under 1,000 yards). Ie is 
truck drawn. Formerly these guns were manned by in- 
fantrymen but during the past twelve months or so, 
they have all been turned over to the artillery. They are 
organized into regiments A a headquarters bat- 
tery and four firing batteries, each of three “troops” (pla- 
toons) of four guns, giving a total of forty-eight guns in 
a regiment. 

Antitank mines and Dannert ‘concertina’ wire are 
also used for antimechanized defense. The concertina 
wire is made of tough, barbed steel and winds itself 
around the tracks of a tank and soon brings the vehicle 
to a stop. 

Antiaircraft weapons include Bren guns on AA 
mountings, 4o-mm. Bofors (Swedish) guns, 3-inch, 3.7- 
inch, and 4.5-inch guns. The latter is for use on fixe 
mounts and cannot be used as a mobile field piece. The 
Bren and Bofors guns are designed for engaging low- 
flying craft, the others for high-flying ships. The 3.7, 
slower firing but of greater range than the 3-inch, has a 
vertical range of 40,000 feet. 

The armored divisions will use cruiser (or medium) 
tanks as their main offensive strength, and employ light 
tanks for scouting and preliminary action, and as suppért 
tanks for providing smoke or shell covering fires. 

Apart from tanks, the chief support for infantry will be 
provided by the artillery. The 25-pounder gun-howitzer 
is replacing both the 18-pounder and the 4-5-inch how- 
itzer. The gun employs three different charges for vary- 
ing ranges and elevations. Its wheels are pneumatic tired 
and therefore can be rapidly towed behind its 6-wheeled 
tractor. The field regiment comprises a headquarters bat- 
tery and two firing batteries (battalions), each of three 
troops (batteries) of four guns—total of twenty-four 
guns in the regiment. 

Next in caliber is the 6-inch howitzer which, in turn, 
may be supported by the 8-inch howitzer firing 200-pound 
shells. Both of these are also pneumatic-tired and are 
towed by Scammell tractors at speeds above 20 m.p-h. 
Also in the heavy artillery class are the tractor-drawn 
6-inch guns and 60-pounder guns. These weapons are 
the armament of “medium regiments,” each of which 
comprises a headquarters battery, two firing batteries (bat- 
talions), each of two troops (batteries) of four guns. 

The author's conception of the time for intervention of 
armored units is when the infantry and artillery—possibly 
after several days of hard fighting —have created the con- 
ditions necessary for success; above all, after other arms 
have neutralized or destroyed the bulk of the enemy’s 
antitank elements. Then, when the commander has de- 
cided the opportune moment has come he will commit 
the tanks in overwhelming strength against the point or 
points offering the most likely chances of success. 

However, since the enemy may concentrate the bulk 
of his own armored formations to meet the tank threat, 
the climax of the battle is likely to consist of a tank- 
versus-tank action. Its outcome may well be decisive. 

Pursuit will be taken up by the victorious armored 
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force as soon as reorganization has been effecte.!, ang FR pre? 
also by army cooperation squadrons of the air force JR co 
supported by aircraft from the reserve. seve! 
Me theoretical picture of mechanized warfare js als Ther 
depicted by the author. It consists of an advance in four JE 4!" 
waves: ever, 
(1) Armored-car regiments with purely a reconnais JB duc! 
sance role, seeking contact and determining the Hm S!X- 
enemy's strength and disposition. vign 

(2) 22 tank regiments, supported by motorized hicu 
infantry, with the mission of attacking the enemy, JB 
advanced troops, driving them in, securing im. A 
portant tactical localities and covering the deploy. igi’ 

ment of infantry and artillery in the third wave. eigh 


deli 
whe 
Thi: 


estil 


(3) Infantry, detrucking from motors near the zone 
of effective fire and attacking on foot after 
the commander has decided upon his plan as 


result of the preliminary action. 
wou 


of t 
prol 


(4) Light and cruiser tank battalions, exploiting the 
success gained by the third wave to deliver , 


knock-out. repl 


thei 
whi 


The armored-car regiment (battalion) to which refer- 
ence is made consists of three squadrons. A squadron 


comprises a squadron headquarters of three armored cars T 
and three troops, each of three cars, giving a total of Bi me 
twelve cars in the squadron. The complete regiment §§ but 
(battalion) also contains motorcycles, four-seater cars, Bi crot 
and trucks. cen 
The light tank regiment (battalion) comprises three iJ con 
squadrons (companies) each consisting of a headquarters J} con 
of three light tanks and five troops (platoons) with a BR mig 
composition of three tanks each. Thus the squadron con- § div 
tains eighteen tanks and the regiment some fifty-four ff pro 
or more. ; 
x oA oA wo 

FRANCE pi 

Military expansion. France has a conscript or com- § Th 
pulsory service army. This is being augmented, and the J ma 
term of service is yo be increased from twenty-four 00 HF tw 
twenty-seven months. This extension will enable the army J bet 
to remain at full strength in trained men during the J th: 
autumn, a time when ranks normally are filled with t- 
cruits. The plenary powers given to M. Daladier, the pa 
Prime Minister, also enable him to make other provisions J in 
for immediate defense. see 
Some of these are: The number of commissioned officers J les 
to be raised from 30,638 to 31,060, not including genera J ha 
officers, officers engaged in munitions production, and & to: 
gendarmerie officers. The cadre of professional NCO’ | 
will be augmented at once by 2,500. on 
It is reported that the French Colonial Army has tc & ty 
cently been doubled. More North African levies have 1) 
been raised. pe 
4 4 ff 4 


Standardization—the solution for vehicular re- 
pair. The imminence of war has again brought up the 
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sad problem of repairing military motor vehicles during a na- 
ore Jp tional emergency. Standardization was urgently sought for 
BD ceveral years after the World War had shown its need. 
also fy Then the subject gradually became forgotten or was 
bow squas shed by peacetime procurement policies. Now, how- 
ever, the Public Works Ministry in France favors the pro- 
inaic. duction of a national truck—one of four tons and one of 
+ the fg six. In Revue d'Artillerie, Battalion Commander A. Du- 
vignac of the French artillery advocates reduction of ve- 
led hicular pss and standardization as the only solution be- 
my’. Wy wee? and death” for military motors, 
ie He points out that at the time of the Armistice in 
ploy. 1918, the French Army had in general use approximately 
aie eighty types of trucks and twenty-five kinds of light 
. delivery trucks; also of special vehicles: nine types of 
200 wheeled tractors, three of caterpillars, and three of tanks. 
after This, however, looks admirable when compared with the 
"SC ocimated number of 1,000 types of motor vehicles which 
would be in operation in case of war today. The quantity 
g the HE of types existing in 1918 created an almost insuperable 
ver a problem for the maintenance services which had to stock 
replacement parts and effect necessary repairs. Imagine 
refer- their difficulties with almost ten times as many types for 
adron § which repair parts would be required. 
d cars The German march on Vienna had a lesson in procure- 
tal of } ment and maintenance. When the advance had renee 
iment J} but twenty-four hours, the proportion of vehicles 
cars, ff trouble along the highways varied from ten to thirty per 
cent, according to various witnesses. Surely under combat 
three @ conditions it would have been thirty per cent and for 
rarters [combat vehicles subject to hostile fire the casualties well 
vith a # might mount to fifty per cent. How could the millions of 
n con- i diverse parts for a thousand different types of vehicles be 
v-four provided in such circumstances? 

Something must be done to prevent the impasse which 
would arise were the services behind the field forces faced 
with maintaining so many different vehicles. The only 
answer appears to be a drastic reduction in their number. 

com- # The situation in France, like that in the United States, is 
id the # more favorable for this reduction at present than it was 
our (0 HM twenty years ago, inasmuch as the army is now a far 
army i better customer for the automotive plants than it was at 
ig the that time. 
ith re- For several years the Germans have been pursuing the 
t, the path of standardization. Perhaps this may have resulted 
visions # in a poorer product; perhaps not. That remains to be 
seen. At any rate it seems preferable to be able to keep 
officers HF less perfect machines rolling through replacement than to 
enetal J have ideal machines which must be junked beside the 
1, and roads for want of necessary spare parts. 
NCO’ The German Army in campaign would have two light 
and two heavy types of armored cars, two types of tanks, 
nas te two tractors (a 4-ton and an 18-ton), a small number of 
shave motorcycle models, and within a few years will be equip- 
ped with four types of motors for general use: a 34-ton 
4-wheel-drive for liaison; a 11/2-ton 4-wheel drive for light 
ar re-® “ansport; an 8-ton 6-wheel drive and an 11-ton 8-wheel 


ap the drive for hauling heavy material. The light model has 
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five speeds, all the others eight speeds. The wheels have 
been standardized so that all tires are of the same dimen- 
sion. The advantages of this scheme are obvious. 

Two solutions to the French situation are at once indi- 
cated: First, the production of a “‘national truck,” the 
purchase of which by civilians would be encouraged by 
reduced taxes or other benefits; second, the standardization 
of the principal parts on military vehicles. The author 
holds that it is essential to go beyond standardization of 
parts and to make a big reduction in the models in use. He 
divides motor vehicles into two categories: special military 
vehicles, such as armored cars and tanks, which employ 
chassis having no utility in civil life; and light and heavy 
general-purpose machines, such as trucks and light ve- 
hicles, which are the same as required by civil agencies. 

The army is the only customer for the former; reserves 
of replacement parts must be established in peacetime. 
It is therefore essential that tactical requirements be de- 
termined in order to decide the number of types needed, 
and then that the production engineers calculate how best 
to construct these types so that the maximum of standardi- 
zation may be achieved. 

The author then lists twelve types of wheeled and cater- 
pillar vehicles of which certain ones could well employ 
many parts identical to those in others. 

He maintains that no problem is involved in passenger 
touring cars because the total number in use and in pro- 
duction throughout the country would make it possible 
in time of war to obtain the requisite number of several 
of the most modern and numerous models. 

As for heavy duty machines, he contends that five 
models (112, 344, 5, 7'4 and 10-ton) could be 
standardized to the extent of three or four brands in each 
weight, which would result in a total of some fifteen to 
twenty types. These should be selected from the most 
modern models and be standardized to the maximum 
practicable extent. Their manufacture would have to be 


distributed throughout the automotive industry, and 
monopoly prevented. 
Objections to an automotive “‘system” are numerous. 


The evolution of automotive development does not con- 
form to a system which may shortly be out of date. 
Hence the system would frequently have to be completely 
altered—which is undesirable. This objection may be re- 
futed on the grounds that it does not hold with matériel 
such as cannons or small arms, which also become obso- 
lescent in time. Adequate war reserves must be stocked 
in spite of this fact, these being replaced in part from time 
to time by later models even though the old stocks a 

still serviceable. Automobiles in use in peacetime wear 
out rapidly by comparison with firearms. Ones in storage 
deteriorate less rapidly, but by alternating machines in 
storage with others that have been in use, all can be sub- 
jected to equal usage and wear. Their repair progressively 
becomes more and more costly. Hence, at the end of, say 
twenty years all can be considered worn out, having at 
the expiration of that period been in use one-third of the 


time and in war reserve the remainder. Actually, there- 
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fore, it would be found mandatory to renew the auto- 
motive war material at the end of fourteen years. By partly 
replacing this material every seven years, and by thirds 
every five years for certain vehicles, the system would 
keep fairly well abreast of developments and improve- 
ments in construction. Thus with twelve special types of 
vehicles to be kept up, there would never be more than 
thirty different types on hand in the event of a national 
emergency. The maintenance of this schedule would, 
moreover, create no additional expense. 

Another objection raised is that such a “system” would 
be rather rigid and would not permit of the rapid improve- 
ments which suggestions proposed by the using services 
might make desirable. The only answer to this objection 
is that the utmost cooperation must be given by using 
troops to iron out wrinkles and eliminate bugs during the 
experimental stage, and, once production and issue have 
been effected, to make the best of it. 

The adoption of a system of automotive vehicles will 
destroy the initiative of manufacturers and retard progress, 
it is claimed. The author contends that this argument 
is also without foundation. Study and experimentation 
need not cease; merely production is to be stabilized. In 
other words a series will continue in production for, say, 
five years instead of being replaced every year as is the 
case in the United States. The result would be the elimi- 
nation of countless different types in civilian circulation 
as well as in military circulation. Meantime, develop- 
ment and experimentation continue and new models are 
tested preparatory to producing the subsequent series. 
The resulting product should have fewer bugs in it than 
is the case when model follows model in annual modifica- 
tions. Certainly the purchasing public would be better 
satisfied, in so far as concerns the heavy duty vehicles. 

Finally we hear the objection that 4 system would be 
more costly to the manufacturers. This might be true 
as far as it concerns the installation of equipment in fac- 
tories lacking the means for producing the standardized 
vehicles. However, many economies would result in the 
long run, such as in the continuation of a series for several 
years and the centralization of development studies. 
Where necessary, the government should provide sub- 
sidies in the interest of national defense. 

Above all, it is the question of repair and replacement 
which is the keynote of the subject. Military motoriza- 
tion is a fait accompli and has created a problem in na- 
tional defense which can be solved only by reducing the 
number of types of motor transport in operation, Certain 
sacrifices are necessary and they must be made. 


eae yp 
GREAT BRITAIN 
A British Officer's Opinion of Our Army. Criti- 
cism alternates with praise in Captain W. G. H. Pike's 
article in the British Journal of the Royal Artillery, “A 
Short Visit to the American Artillery.” Actually he does 


not criticize. He compares certain features of our army 
with their counterpart in the British Army; for the most 
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part generously to our credit. 


Here, in his own words, are some of his impressions 

. . . Officers come from all classes, though thie ma. 
jority are from the middle classes. . . . The (officer 
material . . . is excellent, and there appeared to be ; 
really good feeling between officers and men 
based on mutual respect; there is little barrier of class 
between the two and though the enlisted man treats 
his officers with courtesy and respect, there is no exces 
sive saluting and no servility. . There is in othe 
ways, however, rather less touch between officers and 
men than in our army. The average young officer in 
the artillery, for instance, has no executive command 
and did not appear to know very much about the men 
in his battery. He was not father and mother to them 
in the same sense as the British subaltern; he is no: 
allowed to play games with them, and he is usual) 
married within a year or two of being commissioned, 
This somewhat naturally transfers much of his time 
and interest elsewhere than to his unit! 

In striking contrast to this lack of formality between 
ofhcers and men, there are considerable barriers of rank 
amongst the officers themselves. This is due to a variety 
of reasons. . 

Captain Pike rates our NCO’s and enlisted men firs 
class in physique, and in education and intelligence “con- 
siderably superior to . . . the British soldier.” He adds 

There is no army educational system as in the Brit- 
ish Army; it is unnecessary and by comparison shows 
the great superiority of American over British priman 
education. . . . The only education in the American 
Army is entirely technical. 

. . . The American soldier is better paid, though by 
comparison with outside wages, not a great deal better 
than the British soldier. His feeding is excellent; in 
quantity and quality it is first-class and it is quite un- 
necessary for the soldier ever to have to pay for extra 
food out of his pay . . . the feeding was actually better 
than in the officers’ mess! The barracks and recreation 
rooms are considerably better and more comfortably fur- 
nished than in the British Army, and there is more 
freedom for the soldier when off duty. His spare time 
is his own and he can go and do more or less what he 
likes, and in whatever clothes he likes, when not actual- 


ly on duty... . 
On the whole the American soldier has a greater 
spirit of adventure than the British soldier. . . . He 


likes foreign service. . 

Captain Pike admits the difficulty in expressing an opin- 
ion on American Army discipline upon short observance. 
At first it seemed lax—‘‘too much amongst the officers 
and not enough amongst the men.” However he ques 
tioned men and found that our scheme is inculcating the 


habit of cheerful obedience to orders without destroying 
man’s initiative manages to retain WEP HL though 


we do not have “‘the great corporate spirit and esprit de 


corps of the British soldier.” 


Since our NCO’s are, in the observer's opinion, a first- 
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clas: lot and since they are making the Army their pro- 
fession, he finds it curious that they are allowed less re- 
sibility than British NCO’s. He writes: 

Many routine or technical duties which are 
mally done entirely and most efficiently by NCO’s 
the British Army are considered to be beyond the 
scope of what an NCO can be trusted to do. The result 
.. that the officer tends to waste his time on trivialities, 
with detriment to his study of the higher branches of 
his profession, whereas the NCO has little opportunity 
to express his individuality and power of command in 
training and leadership. Several NCO’s who had 
visited Canada told me this and expressed the wish that 
they had the same responsibility as British NCO’s. 

Of ‘ ‘eyewash” Captain Pike says: 

_ There are the usual rounds of inspections such 
as we s keow so well, but less attention is paid to out- 
ward appearance. Their system of periodical mainte- 
nance checks and inspections is excellent. The twin 
gods of “Spit and Polish” receive certain essential cour- 
tesies but not the reverent homage of the British 
Army. 
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The way to promotion and pay.” \n the 
future, eight years’ commissioned service will bring pro- 
motion to captain, and 17 years’ to major. In the British 
Army, time will mark the way to promotion up to field 
grades. During those first eight years served by lieuten- 
ants there will also be better pay than in the past. 

The old and new “regimental” rates for a 30-day month 
are shown below (approximate exchange rate) : 


> first. 
 “con- 
- adds 
e Brit- 
shows 
riman 
lerican 


| b Rank Old Rate Rank New Rate 
oh 2d Lieut. ....... a 2 ee $ 81.00 
nt: in Wy Litt 2+ +22 eee 87.00 Lieut. (3 yrs.) 95.00 
te un A Lieut: (7 yes.) --. 106.50 Lieut. (6 yrs.) ... 106.50 
va Nas wt oki «4 139.00 Capt. (8 rs.) 121.00 
r extra P 39 P y 
ie: Capt. (15 yrs.) 172.00 Capt. (11 yrs.) 139.00 
al Las ecib-s 210.00 Capt. (14 yrs.) 172.00 
ly fur. Maior (after 5 yrs. Major (17 yrs.) . 210.00 
Seal as such) ...... 246.00 Major (22 yrs.) . 246.00 
re time Lieut. Col. (ex- Lieut. Col. (ex- 
hat he cluding com- cluding com- 
ited mand pay) ... 315.00 mand pay) ... 315.00 


The pay of siliele and general officers has re been 
penile revised upward. 

The extra pay accorded staff officers in the future will 
depend on the rank of the officer, and not on the grading 
of the appointment, as hitherto. This extra pay amounts 
to about $18.35 a month for a lieutenant, and $36.70 for 
captains, majors, and lieutenant colonels. 
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S ques Ae Ln 
ing the POLAND 
pying 3 To complete the description of the Polish Army given 


though 


: in this section of the JourNAL for May-June, we here re- 
prit de 


produce certain additional details which have appeared in 
Revue d'Artillerie (France), and Rivista di Artiglieria e 
Cenio (Italy). 


a first- 
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Each of the thirty infantry divisions in the Polish peace- 
time army comprises three re regiments of infantry, 
light artillery regiment, signal company, and services. In 
wartime a cavalry group with cyclists and armored cars 
is attached. The single division of cavalry contains three 
brigades of two regiments and two horse artillery groups 
(batteries) , an engineer squadron, and a motorized group. 
Each of the twelve independent cavalry brigades comprise 
from two to four cavalry regiments and one horse artil- 
lery group. 

Broken down into smaller units, the army of Poland 
comprises the following combat elements: 


one 


Infantry: go regiments (323 battalions, including sepa 
rate battalions) 

Cavalry: 272 escadrons (troops ) 

Artillery: 481 batteries (303 light, go medium, g heavy, 
39 horse, and 4o AA batteries) 

Armored units: 12 tank battalions (some 600 tanks), 
4 armored-car groups (battalions) (roughly 150 ma- 
chines) and two armored trains. 

Engineers: 28 battalions (12 pioneer, 
signal ) 

Air Force: 6 regiments and group (battalion) 
planes (total about 1,500) and 2 balloon battalions. 


chemical, 


Infantry and cavalry use the Mauser rifle M1g25. Also 
in use are light and heavy Colt-Browning machine guns, 
47-mm. and 81-mm. Stokes-Brandt mortars, and 37-mm. 
Bofors antitank guns, all of Polish manufacture. 

The infantry regiment is armed with 108 light and 
thirty-six heavy machine guns, twenty-seven 46-mm. and 
nine 81-mm. mortars, nine antitank cannons 
75-mm. accompanying guns. 

The light artillery regiment comprises two groups 
(battalions) of guns and one group of howitzers. The 
medium artillery regiment comprises two howitzer groups 
and one gun group—each group consisting of three 
batteries of four pieces. Each artillery battery also has 
two heavy machine guns. 


and four 
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MISCELLANY 
Shillings for grog. Over a century ago British sailors 


began drawing a neat half-pint ration of rum daily. Up 
to that time the liquid ration had been beer. In 1824 the 
rum ration was reduced to one gill. 

In those days gambling for the other fellow’s tot often 
resulted in overdoses. But drunkenness was a heinous 
delinquency the punishment for which was flogging. 
Twenty-four to thirty-six lashes were not uncommon for 
the first offense and forty-eight for the second. 

In 1850 the daily issue was abolished for midshipmen 
and boys; in 1881 for officers; and not till 1918 for war- 
rant officers. (The latter probably connived with Bac- 
chus. ) 

In lieu of this liquid ration a remuneration was paid to 
all men not drawing their allowance. Today the monthly 
reward for abstinence amounts to seven shillings, or $1.60. 
—The United Services Review. 
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Jumping gyros. Speeding up to 280 r.p.m. the rotor 
blades on a new autogyro being built for the British Navy 
store energy with the blades set for no lift. When this 
speed i is re ached the bi ades are freed and the gv ro” s br: ikes 
re wre with the result that the craft leaps vertically into 
the air. Once up, the machine can continue a rapid climb, 

. using its propellor, ascend at any angle. Landings, 


_N. Y. Times. 


it is reported, can also be made vertically.- 
om ve 


Unsurveyed American soil, The othcial master map 
of the United States, published June 1, shows 503,000,000 
actes (786,000 square miles) of public domain. still 
mand after 150 years. This is roughly one-fourth of 
the land area of the forty-eight states. 


UU sf 


Labor militia. Mexico's army-trained milicia of 
laborers showed its might on May 1 when over 70,06 
men, and not a few women, sla before the Presi. 
dential Palace. Over two-thirds wore uniforms with 
trench caps to match. Foreign military observers wer, 
heard to comment that some units could be made ready 3s 
trained reserves two weeks after arms had been issued to 
them (sic ). 

It is a common sight in the early se to find unit: 


of the C.T.M. (Confederation of Mexico Labor) dri lling 


under the suprvision of army ofhcers. 

The pro-labor regime of President Cardenas is encow 
aging the development of this potential reserve. Alread) 
it %.. progressed to the point where units have been o 

















: ganized up to include brigades. Leaders say they will I 
However both the continental United States and ’ 
not be caught unprepared as were the labor parties in c 
Alaska are being mapped from the air, and it should not 
Spain in 1936. N.Y. Times. 
be manv years Wit a complete aerial photograph of the 
Uaited States will be in existence. The sections of this Ser 
: ; bl at, Rae 
picture will have a scale such that they would be usable ' 
ili in a national emergency. Their . — ; . 
for military purposes in a nat . a Antitank rifle. The Madsen works has manufactured ' 
main purpose at present is to provide data oe the govern- att ; ri ' 
a 20-mm. (.7g-inch) rifle, having a muzzle velocity of 
ment departments interested in land reclamation, crop f 
— ; over 2,700 foot-seconds, range of 6.500 yards, armor pene- 
control, and similar projects. f 
tration of 1.2 inches at 660 vards, and weight of 122 M 
ee oe pounds. It is mounted for firing on a bipod and butt : 7 
Figures. The Japanese government recently authorized plate baa 2. the the latter appearing from a photograph to 
268,000,000 pounds sterling (roughly $1,300,000,000) to be adjustable.—Militar Wochenblatt. D 
finance operations in China during the ensuing twelve 
months. China will no doubt spend little less. a 
The conquest of Ethiopia cost Italy a paltry 120,000,- p M 
O00 pounds sterling ($600,000,000) . SOUTH AMERICA 
The former Lefe government of Spain consumed most Salaries of Argentine Officers. According to th: 
of the nation’s gold reserve and millions of confiscated Argentine pay act of 1932 briefed in Memorial del Fil, 
Se ded wealth ys agvapn its eo of — war, and Mayor del Ejercito (Colombia), the commissioned per 
the debt incurred by the present Nationalist government sonnel in Argentina’s Army of 50,000 now teceiv. 
must be a staggering figure. ih > 
monthly salaries amounting in round numbers to the do! . 
The World War of course tops all others as a gold ‘ . Ci 


eater: Britain was spending some $34, 000,000 daily ie n 


lar equivalents shown below: 














the struggle was at its height; Germany 24 millions, and Grade Salary Allowance Total 
France around 23 millions daily. The whole war cost the * = ae se 2 
Lite ed din alGok oe $550 2 5 
Ie ¢ arts ANC AN AGS at . “= ~ -ty> 
ilmost 4 billions aie geen af 475 7 _ 
Sneed Brigadier general ... 400 87 487 
Going back to the 18th and 1gth centuries, we have Colonel 325 75 400 
these hgures for Britain's pay-off to Mars: . aie 4 
rye. ta ae re ¥ — Lr. Col. ake tie aS 250 50 300 
é i evolution —600,000,000 pounds sterling. de cit 35 235 \ 
American Civil War—3,300,000 pounds sterling. (In- Captain 150 niet 170 
demnity for allowing the raider Alabama to be built in, I senspeiname a 18 oe 
England and making hay of Federal naval forces.) | ceueieems an 6 "36 
Napoleonic Wars 830,000,000 pounds neg (Oot eek, i I< Q2 
to France: 255,000,000 pounds sterling.) 


Crimean War—78,000,000 pounds sterling. 
South African War-—224,000,00 pounds sterling. 
The United Services Review. 


In addition to this regular pay and allowance, all high 


ranking military authorities receive expense allowances 


varying between $12.50 and $112.50 a month. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


CaprAIN MERRITT B. BOOTH, Infantry, who graduated 
from the Military Academy in 1918, was born in Illi- 
nois. In 1934 he was ordered to Japan as a language 
crudent attached to the United States Embassy in 
Tokyo. He was touring Manchuria and North China 
when the Sino-Japanese war broke out. Later he served 
a tour with the Japanese 38th and 27th Infantry Regi- 
ments and participated in large-scale maneuvers in 
Hokkaido. Captain Booth commands the detached 
company, 16th Infantry, atc Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


y g y 


as most of our readers are aware, is 
the brain child of Captain William S. Triplet, Infantry. 
Captain Triplet, who graduated from Leavenworth 
with this year’s class, is stationed at Fort Niagara, New 
York. 

ae 

Major J. HALPIN CONNOLLY is an ofhcer of the Army of 

the United States. 


A y y 


Davus is the pseudonym of a well-known officer of the 


Infantry. 
Piste ted 


Major CHARLES WINSLOW ELLIOTT, U.S.A. Retired, has 
seen service in the Philippines, China, Mexico, and 
France. He is the author of Winfield Scott, The Soldier 
and the Man, published in 1937 by the Macmillan 


Company. He makes his home in Manlius, New York. 


COLONEL LLOYD R. FREDENDALL, Infantry, is a native of 
PRO. He is a graduate of the Signal School 
(1914), The Infantry School Field Officers’ Course 
(1922), the Command and General Staff School 
(1923—distinguished graduate), and the Army War 
College. Colonel Fredendall is executive, Office of the 
Chief of Infantry. 
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Major WILLIAM F. HEAVEY, Corps of Engineers, was 
born in Georgia. He is a graduate of the Military 
Academy (1917), the Engineer School Company Of- 
ficers’ Course (1925), the Civil Engineering course at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1922), the 
Chemical Warfare School Field Officers’ Course (1938), 
and the Command and General Staff School (1938). 
Major Heavey is engineer instructor at The Infantry 
School. 

224 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS, Chemical 
Warfare Service, is an outstanding authority on the 
use of gas in war. His book Chemicals in War, pub- 


lished in 1937, is the Bible of chemical officers of all 
armies. Entering the service in 1913 Colonel Prentiss 
served in the Cavalry, Coast Artillery, and Ordnance 
Department before joining his present arm during the 
World War. A graduate of George Washington Uni 
versity from which he received the degrees of B.S. and 
and Ph.D., he has also graduated from the Chemical 
Warfare School, the Command and General Staff 
School, and the Army War College. He was awarded 
the D.S.M. for his services during the World War. 
Colonel Prentiss is on duty at Headquarters Panama 
Canal Department. 
oi. ¢ 


LIEUTENANT JACK W. RUDOLPH, Infantry, has been keep 
ing JOURNAL readers informed on the undeclared Sino 
Japanese War for the past year. He is now on duty in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


y y y 


Dr. FRITZ STERNBERG, well-known German writer and 


authority on economics, will be recalled as the author 
of Germany and a Lightning War which was reviewed 
in the preceding number of The Journa. Dr. Stern 
berg has contributed extensively to periodicals in this 
country and Europe. He makes his home at Paris al 
though he is temporarily living in New York. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION of the Reproduction Plant, 
the Infantry School, supplied the photographs used for 
the cover design and to illustrate “The Place of the 
Modified BAR in Organization.” Incidentally, the 
pictures furnished by the Benning cameramen for use 
in recent issues have been the subject of much favorable 
comment not only by JouRNAL subscribers but also by 
foreign military periodicals. 
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| Attention, Subscribers 

J The failure of subscribers to notify us promptly 

! of changes of address results in annoyance to the 
subscriber, unnecessary labor and expense to the 

Association, and trouble for postmasters. 

It is impracticable for the JOURNAL to keep 
its address file up to date by correcting it accord- 
ing 4 official orders. This has been tried. It doesn’t 
work. 

Leaving a forwarding address at the post office 
will not serve the purpose. We therefore urge all 
subscribers to cooperate with us by notifying us of 
any contemplated or accomplished change of ad- 
dress. A le post card will do the trick; or get 
from your postmaster Form 22-b, fill it out and 
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ri send it in to us. 

; When advising of change in address, give the 
" following information: 

' (1) Name. (3) Old Address. 

7 (2) Rank. (4) New Address. 
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Don’t Forget! 
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BOMBS BURSTING IN AIR: 
OF AIR POWER ON INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. By George Fielding Eliot, formerly Major, 


THE INFLUENCE 


Military Intelligence Reserve. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1939. 173 Pages. $1.75. 


To some extent an elaboration of things which the 
author touched upon in The Ramparts We Watch, but 
mainly a clear and sensible exposition of air power and 
what it means to Americans in terms of present and 
future, peace and war—and perhaps of life and death, 
Major Eliot’s new book, like his earlier one, is a contri- 
bution of no small value to our national defense. The fact 
that at least one writer is doing his utmost to present 
vital military matters to the public in a clear and simple 
manner is a fact to be thankful for. 

Major Eliot opens Bombs Bursting in Air with a short 
chapter on some of the fundamentals of warfare. Here he 
treats most briefly the hoary so-called ‘ ‘principles of war” 

which he appears to accept without question, and gives 
the merest sketch of what he considers to be the main 
elements of invention or discovery that have revolution- 
ized warfare. The airplane, of course, is the latest of these. 
This chapter, though it contains enough academically 
debatable material for extended argument, is simply an 
introductory section and need not delay the reader long. 
The author soon gets down to business. 

He discusses in succeeding chapters the qualities of air 
power, the elements of air superiority, the great gamble 

Germany vs. Britain, international blackmail by air 
threat, the general possibilities of air warfare in Europe, 
and then turns to discuss at some length how the air 
power of the rest of the world affects the defense of our 
own nation, and what we should do about it. In conclu- 
sion, Major Eliot asks “how much air power do we need?” 





BOOK REVIEWS 





expressing some disagreement with our present ait-power 
objective. The program is weak, he believes, in that 
calls for only 178 long-range bombers. 

There are always a Sine, points in a sound book for ; 
critic to pick on. For one thing, Major Eliot neglects t 
point out, in discussing attack aviation and its uses, tha 
the full, concentrated antiaircraft fire power of ground 
troops has never been tried in warfare against low- Hying 
planes. For another, when he indicates that the serie: 
of bombing raids on Barcelona in March, 1938, destroyed 


the morale of that city, 


It 


he does not say that its morale 
at the time of bombing, was already on the down-grack 
Also, in arriving at the numbers of bombers needed to 
raid large cities repeatedly, the author does not discuss 
losses of planes from accidents. This was an important 
item in the World War, and will be an important iten 
in the next, even if planes are safer to fly than they used 
to be. 

Perhaps the finest part of Bombs Bursting in Air is the 
discussion of international blackmail by threat of ait 
tack. Of all who have written in recent months on this 
most immediate aspect of European affairs, no othe: 
writer has weighed the facts so accurately or done his 
weighing wih a better balance. It does any militar 
reader’s heart good to find Major Eliot emphatic: ally say 
ing, ‘There is no certainty whatever as to the result.” It 
is not hard to agree with him, either, when he writes a: 
follows: “In the phy sical field, it (air power) remains 2 
weapon of uncertain value and untried possibilities. In 
the psychological field, it is dominating and all-im 
portant. y 

It is to be hoped that nothing dams Major Eliot's flow 
of books on military subjects. Besides, there are still other 
titles to be found in the National Anthem. But as on 
commentator on such matters has said, may the state o! 
the world never reach the point at which a book by such 
a writer as Major Eliot could be appropriately entitled 


And Our Flag Was Still There. G. \ 
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FREMONT: PATHMARKER OF THE WEST. B 
Allan Nevins. New York: D. Appleton-Centur 
Company, 1939. 629 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Ap 
pendices; Index. $5.00. 


On August 14, 1796, General Bonaparte reported to 
the Directory on his subordinate commanders. Sauret 
he said, was good, even very good as a soldier; but he did 
not have sufficient breadth of understanding to be a gen 
eral; and he was not very lucky. On the other hand 
Augereau had a strong character, courage, energy, d 
termination, and experience in war; he was well liked by 
his soldiers, and he was lucky in his operations. Despino 
was “‘very good in Milan, and very bad in command of 2 
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division.” As a major general in command of a military 
department during the American Civil War John C. 
Fremont was unlike Despinoy in all respects, like Sauret 
only in that he was unlucky, and like Augereau in all 
except luck. John C. Frémont as a general was unlucky. 
Wh 

Secmingly Frémont combined happily in himself all of 
the principal qualities which make for success in war. 
He was unselfish in his devotion to his country. He was 
upright, incorruptible, and honorable. He had physical 
stamina in a high degree. He was phy sically fearless and 
had high moral courage. He had initiative. He had the 
resolution necessary to overcome great obstacles. He had 
the gift of inspiring confidence, loyalty, and enthusiasm 
in his troops. He had public confidence and support to 
the degree that millions of his fellow countrymen had 
campé aigned for him and voted for him to be President. 
His strategy was sound and even brilliant, except that it 
was more ‘nearly related to his ardent temperament than 
reality. It may be all very well to say that it would have 
worked if he had been supported: but he had the strategy 
without the support. It appears, then, that Frémont had 
the confidence of all except his political and military as- 
sociates and superiors. The biographer and his readers 
ask why. 

One cannot help specul: iting on what might have been 
had Frémont been given appropriate employment in ’ 
sphere in which he had made his reputation (and it 
which alone he was “lucky,”) and had been placed in 
charge of the topographic: al and cartographical work of 
the army; or even if he had been given a small but im- 
portant command in the Seuinane, where his knowledge 
of the country and his acquaintance with the people 
might have been decisive, and have given him time to 
develop as a general. 

Mr. Nevins’s attempt to reveal the strength and weak- 
ness of a romantic figure is a model biography it is 
scholarship, not on parade, but on field service. He pre- 
sents the problem of the man who was Frémont, and lets 
the carefully compiled story of his life unravel by degrees 
before us. The resulting portrait is sympathetic and just. 
It is the kind of picture that has a rare fascination; so that 
one is content to gaze one’s fill. And it is the kind of 
picture that is worth reflecting on, especially by those 
who may some day hold a high command in war—if 
they wish to be “lucky.” J. M.S. 

ar ae 
THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL POWER. By 

Harold and Margaret Sprout. Princeton University 

Press, 1939. 398 pages; illustrated; documented; ana- 

lytical index; $3.75. 

This book is not a technical study. It can be read a 
easily by a landlubber as by a seafarer. It is not a ae 
ology of naval exploits, history of naval technology, or 
description of naval organization; these topics are men- 
tioned only incidentally and briefly. Essentially this ex- 
cellent work might be called an exposition, in historical 
form, of the conditions, institutions, events, ideas, mo- 
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Field Manual 
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This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 
It keeps your manuals intact and in sys- 


tematic order. 


No hole-punching is necessary—the 
manuals slip easily into the binder and 


are securely locked into place. 


Price $1.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f.o.b. Washington ) 
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Lupus: 


tives, personalities, and politics which have shaped ¢, 
development of American naval policy, strategy, and ey 
lution from 1776 to 1918. Studies of this nature {,, 
quently are dull, uninteresting collections of facts an¢ 
figures. This one is different. It is fascinating. 
Specific ally, the authors go into: (1 1) the probl« m of 
naval defense as envisaged by different Persons, groups 
and sections at each stage in the expansion of the United 
States; (2) the continuing historic debate over the natur, 
and scope of the Navy's functions in peace as well as jy 
war; (3) the arguments of successive generations as 1 
the size and kind of navy required to perform these fun 
tions; (4) the evolution of ideas as to the principles of 
naval strategy and warfare; (5) the strategic and politic: 
implications of advances in naval architecture and tech 
nology; (6) the similar implications of changing idea 
as to the organization, disposition, and management o! 
the forces afloat; (7) the like implications of the pro! 
lems of Navy-Department and navy-yard administr; 
tion; (8) the process of formulating and enacting nava 
legislation within our governmental system; (9) “the r 
spective roles of organized groups and of unorganized 
public opinion; and (10) the international repercussions 
and consequences of the rise of American naval power. 
The Rise of American Naval Power is a valuable con 
tribution to American history that can be enjoyed by 
everyone. This book is recommended as something that 
should be read, and for those interested in a militar 
naval library, something that should be owned. W. G. J. 


, 2 os 
JAPAN: GOVERNMENT—POLITICS. By Rober 
Karl Reischauer. New York: Thomas Nelson and 


Sons, 1939. 221 pages, map, charts; glossary. $2.0 


It takes years of study to understand the Japanese lan 
guage. It would probably take just as long to thorough: 
comprehend Japanese government and politics, and the 
ideology and traditions behind them. Yet the student of 
world affairs who seeks only a general idea of Japanes 
institutions and the successive oligarchies that have been 
responsible for the evolution of these institutions, mai 
learn all he desires from Mr. Reischauer’s compact littl 
book. 

Unfortunately its very compactness causes certain parts 
of the book to seem “‘too statistical.” 

Having read from cover to cover and become slight! 
acquainted with shoguns, daimyos, samurai, genro, and 
other unique individuals and ruling classes that hav: 
entered so largely into the growth of the Japanese state 

one feels that a re- reading is necessary to absorb more o! 
the facts packed into this posthumous study. 

The author was born in Japan and resided there for 
some twenty years. At the time of his death during an 
aerial bombardment of Shanghai in 1937, Mr. Reischauer 

was a brilliant young political scientist at Princeton Uni- 
versity. His widow, using notes already prepared, com- 
pleted his manuscript. She is to be complimented for her 
contribution to this valuable little work. W.G. J. 
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DUTY: THE MEMOIRS OF A Jag 8 
ADMIRAL. By Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, U. 
Novy (Retired). New York: G. P. Putnam's be 
i93y. 309 Pages; Illustrated. $3.00. 


Ad fe Stirling had a real talent for being on deck 


whenever anything exciting happened. He came from a 
srony Navy family and first saw action off Santiago 
where he attempted to rescue Hobson’s crew. He com- 


manded a gunboat in the Philippines campaign with a 
self-reliance that exasperated superiors. He was in the 
Asiatic feet commanded by his father during the Russo- 
Japanese War, and went around the world with the White 

Fleet. During the World War he served in the transport 
service. Other commands were the Yangtze Patrol, and 
Hawaii during the famous Massie case. But no matter 
where Admiral Stirling was, he saw plenty of action. 
Moreover, he seemed to have a genius for pulling the 
straw out of stuffed shirts. 

His memoirs are full of rare stories, which seem dull 
when torn from their context. One will interest present- 
day readers. In 1913 Secretary of the Navy Daniels had 
invited the cabinet members and their wives to view target 
practice of the Navy's greatest dreadnaughts. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, hen wife of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, donned dungarees and climbed to the 
fire top in the mainmast of the Rhode Island and came 
down after the firing covered with soot but enthusiastic. 
Stirling was in charge of Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, 
who sat down behind a canvas screen just as four battle- 
ships began to fire at a range of five miles on targets 
within sight. She could not be prevailed upon to stand up 
to view what to everyone else was a majestic and terrible 
scene. “I don’t take any interest in that sort of thing.” 

Admiral Stirling has plenty of criticism for the Navy's 
system of bureaus and feels that it will never meet the 
requirements of a long and bitter war. Sooner or later the 
Navy must have a general staff, and this staff must enjoy 
the peacetime priority that a well-established general staff 
should have. In his opinion, we should set it up in peace- 
time so that we will not be forced to improvise such a sys- 
tem under shellfire. He takes no comfort from the glib 
assurance that the Chief of Naval Operations is in reality 
a Chief of Staff. Stirling believes we need a Naval Gen- 
eral Staff Corps with a deep indoctrination on funda- 
mentals. Lacking this there will be waste motion, inde- 
cision, and delay in time of war, despite the efficiency of 
the fleet. 

A very interesting and thought-provoking book. 

H. A.D. 
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THE INFANTRY SCHOOL MAILING LIST. Pub- 
lished semiannually by the Book Shop, Fort Benning, 


Georgia. $2.00 per vear. 


Volume XVIII, The Infantry School Mailing List 
comes from the press earl in July, 1939. This number is 
profusely illustrated and contains valuable instructional 


data in readable and interesting form. A brief summary 
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DON'T FIRE UNTH You SEE THE whiTes OF THEIR Eves * 


On page 559 of “WARFARE” you will find 
the reason for this command, which bas little to 
do with marksmanship. 


WARFARE 


A Study of Military Methods from 
the Earliest Times 


By 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field 
Artillery; Hoffman Nickerson, form- 
erly Captain, U. S. Army; Colonel 
John W. Wright, Infantry. 
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A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. From early Oriental 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century 
the decisive battles of history are interest- 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
tary significance and results. 
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“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.” 


MAJOR GENERAL FOX CONNER. 











600 Pages + 36 Maps + Bound in Cloth 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


By CapTain CHaRLes H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader's text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I, Mechanical Training: Description and nomen- 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function- 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training. 


Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 
Chapter I1I. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 


cises; conduct of range practice; 
erning record practice; 
ment practice. 


courses fired; rules gov- 
long-range observation and adjust- 


Chapter 1V. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten zone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying. 


Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments; 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying. 


Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables. 


Miscellaneous: 
testament. 


Personal information; form for last will and 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


50c Postpaid 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 


ORDER FROM 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Sereet, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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of contents follows: 

Chapter 1, Protection of Motor Tactical Mov: meng, 
A chapter covering the general principles for the prot. 
tion of tactical troop movements that may be interfere) 
with by hostile ground and air forces. 

Chapter 2, Protecting a Brigade Motor Movemen 
A map problem that applies the general principles coy. 
ered in Chapter 1 to a tactical situation. An infanty 
brigade reinforced with armored cars, antimechanized 
units, antiaircraft artillery, and quartermaster trucks 
moves rapidly by motors in the face of both air ang 
ground threats. 

Chapter 3, Defense in Woods: Combat in woods par 
takes to a certain degree of the nature of night combat 
The unconscious “fear of the forest” may be increased 
manyfold by the exaggerated reverberations of richoche: 
ing projectiles, and the crash of falling trees. Do thes 
morale factors present a special problem? Either in batt 
or during maneuvers, you will be called upon to defend 
woods. This chapter shows how it should be done. 


Chapter 4, Employment of Screening Smoke: Smoke 
is now an accepted means of providing concealment 
where none naturally exists, and of artificially creating 
periods of low visibility in order to confuse the enem 
and conceal our own plans and movements. Infantry 
advances either by concealment or fire superiority and 
smoke can help produce both. 

Chapter 5, Sand Table: The sand table will be found 
an invaluable aid in teaching terrain appreciation, mus 
ketry, combat principles, and kindred subjects. Simplic 
ity should be the dominant feature in constructing a sand 
table. It should be possible to prepare a complete tabk 
in less than two hours’ time. 
pictorially how this may be done. 

Chapter 6, An 81-mm. Mortar Platoon Supports an 
Attack: In this chapter, we will observe the actions of 
Lieutenant Mortar Platoon, listen to his orders, and fol 
low the operation of his unit from the time he receives 
the instructions of the battalion commander until the 
platoon opens fire on its initial mission. 


Chapter 7, The M1 Rifle: This chapter is an illustrated 
general description of the principal characteristics of the 
weapon with the addition of training notes and sugges 
tions prepared by Company C, 2gth Infantry. Thes 
notes should assist an organization commander during 
marksmanship trainin 

Chapter 8, Individual Training With the U. S. Rifle 
Caliber .30 M1: The experience gained in teaching Mi 
marksmanship to the regular classes at The Infantry 
School has been the source of the schedules and sugges 
tions contained in this chapter. Herein, you will find a 
detailed schedule with suggestions on the method of or 
ganization, preparation of equipment and training areas. 
and the use of the demonstration group. 

Chapter g, Caring for our Wounded: Regardless of the 
units involved, the tactical formations undertaken, ot 
whether we win or lose—we will always have battle casv- 
alties. This chapter follows a demonstration of the medi 
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eal service of an infantry regiment in the attack. It fur- 
nishes a practical guide for the conduct of similar demon- 
strations. 

Chapter 10, The 1939 Intantry: This chapter breaks 
down the War Department Tables of Organization for 
an infantry brigade and its component parts. The pages 
show many details of organization, grades, important 
changes, characteristics of weapons, notes on ammuni- 
tion, troop movement by motor transportation, and notes 
on communications that are not usually found in the 
War Department Tables. A study of these pages will 
assist in a better understanding of our new infantry. 

Chapter 11, Small Infantry Problems: This chapter 
presents three problems that may serve as instructional 
aids in the training of infantry units. The problems com- 
prise combat practice for a rifle platoon, a machine-gun 
platoon supporting an attack, and tank units supporting 
in infantry regiment. 

ee ek 


CANTIGNY: A CORNER OF THE WAR. By Cap- 
tain Jeremiah M. Evarts, 18th Infantry (1st Division, 


AEF). Privately printed, 1939. 96 pages. $1.25. 


In his preface to this book, Lieutenant General Robert 
Lee Bullard writes as follows of these brief true stories of 
war: ‘Doubtfully, at the request of the writer whom | 
commanded in the things he writes of, I picked them up 
to read, two or three perhaps, surely not all. I laid them 
down only when I had read the very last. With few 
words and simple he more accurately and more truly than 
any other that I have ever known makes us feel, take 
part in what he and his comrades beside him were feeling 
at the time of men’s greatest strain, fears and passions in 
perhaps all history. He felt with them and you feel with 
him and them. Stories such as his will for the orator’s 
thousand years inspire writers who would really tell of 
the men who fought this mighty war.’ 

High praise? High praise for a small, privately (though 
finely) printed book of war memoirs? Not one particle 
too high! The reviewer will add no words to this accurate 
praise except to say that he, too, could not put down the 


book until its last word was read. > *e 
7 ¢ 5 
UNION NOW. By Clarence K. Streit. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1939. $3.00. 


This book has, in two short months, created interna- 
tional attention. And small wonder, for it proposes 
nothing less than a federal union of the democracies of the 
North Atlantic now as a prelude to an eventual world 
government. The purposes of this union are to prevent 
war by opposing to the Fascintern and the Comintern an 
International of Democracy, 280,000,000 strong and pos- 
sessing 60°, to 95°/, of practically every essential war 
material as well as overpowering military and naval forces; 
to end the depression through the economic advantages 
offered by a union free-trade area, single currency, and 
single communications systems; to save our liberties by 
constructing a superstate too pow erful to be attacked and 
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The JOURNAL's periodical department 
is the most efficient agent for handling 
your magazine business—both organ- 
izational and individual. It is speedy 
and accurate: speedy because orders 
are sent to the various publishers on 
the date of receipt; accurate because 
the JOURNAL understands the idiosyn- 
crasies of military addresses. 


No matter how many magazines you 
order, you have but ONE letter to 
write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. 
ONE letter suffices to renew a group 
of magazines no matter what the ex- 
piration dates. 


We guarantee to meet the best price 
quoted by any responsible agent for 
any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, pub- 
lished anywhere, in any language, at 
publishers’ rates or less. 


The next time you order periodicals 
for the club, day room, or yourself, get 
a quotation from 
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dedicated to the proposition that the state is made fg 


This idea is developed } 


Mr. Streit as a sound and practical project with 


man. not man for the state. 
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by the example of the final acceptance of the Ameri 


stacle to its consummation except that of ove: 
national prejudices and selfishness for the general 
That this sort of obstacle has been overcome he 


constitution by the thirteen original American colonies 
and says that trends of American opinion as shown in the 
recent Gallup and Fortune polls must be studied close} 
before saying too hastily that it could not be overcome 
again. The interest of this book to Army officers, whet 
students of the international situation or not, lies in the 
author’ s suggestion that all defense forces be combined 
under a single head and general staff that would be sub. 
Mr. Sctreit’s 
proposal offers a basis for peace and the orderly develop. 
know it. Visionary? Yes: bur 
there have been many visions in the history of man. 
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ject to the par of the U nion government. 


ment of civilization as we 
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THE YANKEE CHEESE BOX. By Robert Stanley 
McCordock, Ph.D. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1938. 470 
pages. $3.00. 


This full- length study of the construction of the Moni- 
tor and of the spectacular fight between it and the Con- 
federate ironclad Merrimac is based upon exhaustive 
study (There are 64 pages of references.) No detail of the 
background of that epoch-making struggle has been over- 
looked. 
write a history of the PEAS as well, giving it con- 
siderably more space than he does to the “Yankee Cheese 
Box.” But if the book is out of balance with its title, that 
and the lack of suitable charts and sketches of the vessels, 
are the only faults in an otherwise admirable study. 
Several interesting chapters are devoted to the impact of 


In fact, the author has gone out of his way to 


the battle on English naval policy, and to the newspaper 
skirmishing between North and South which followed 


H. A. D. 


the Hampton Roads engagement. 
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FROM VERSAILLES TO MUNICH, 1918-1938. By 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt. (Public Policy Pamphlet No. 
28). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 57 
pages. $.50. 


For the reader who has seen the headlines jump dur- 
ing the past few years from one part of Europe to another, 
andl therefore needs a sensible, accurate, and not too long 
review to set him straight, this pamphlet will serve ad- 
mirably. Doctor Schmitt, its author, Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Chicago, wrote also 
The Coming of the War, 1914, which some fifteen years 
ago went far to set the record straight on the origins of 
the World War and still shares honors here and ‘abenad 
with Fay’s Origins of the World War as a standard work 
on the subject. The present pamphlet covers the two 
decades since Versailles not only concisely but clearly and 


readably. L. M. 
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